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SIR  THOMAS  MORE, 
A  TRAGEDY. 


ACT    I. 

SCENE—  Tbe  Thames. 

Enter  BONVISE  and  HERON. 

BONVISE. 

oERE  we  take  water,  but  mufl  wait  awhile* 
The  boatman  is  not  come. 

HERON. 

A  lucky  paufe. 

Let  us  refume  the  ftory  we  had  dropp'd, 
And  More  be  all  the  mbje6t  of  difcourfe. 

BONVISE. 

Aye  More  alone,  with  now  and  then  a  glance 
Toward  his  youngeft  daughter — her  I  mean 
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Whofe  fprightly  wit  has  almoft  won  die  heart 
Of  a  young  Oxford  fcholar,  juft  return'd 
From  fchools  and  tutors  with  his  firft  degree, 
To  fleal  a  fmile  from  fweet  Cecilia's  brow, 
And  dine  with  Bonvife. 

HERON-. 

Meaning  me,  I  think. 

BONVISE. 
Yes,  Sir,  and  much  commending  your  difcernment. 

HERON. 

Why,  to  be  honeft,  in  my  fecret  heart 
I  long  have  lock'd  a  more  than  due  regard 
To  fweet  Cecilia. 

BONVISE. 

Sir,  not  more  than  due. 
Were  it  unbounded,  it  were  all  deferv'd. 
There  is  in  that  fweet  maid  fuch  eafy  mirth, 
Such  feniible  good-humour,  fuch  an  eye, 
For  ever  laughing,  and  a  heart  fo  good, 
That  could  I  from  thefe  moulders,  with  a  wifli, 
Shake  off  fome  thirty  years,  I  fliould  become 
Once  more  a  wooer,  and,  to  win  her  love, 
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Be  my  friend  Heron's  rival.     But  lince  Time 

Is  fuch  a  lharp  and  cautious  creditor, 

He  fteals  a  grace  for  ev'ry  year  he  gives, 

I  muft  have  other  thoughts,  and  leave  the  talk 

Of  fiege  and  conqueft  to  the  nerves  of  youth. 

Purfue  her  then.     If  Bonvife  can  afiift, 

And  help  you  to  her  love,  command  my  fervice. 

HERON. 

I  thank  you,  Sir  :  but  we  have  far  digrefs'd. 
More  was  the  theme. 

BONVISE. 

I  knew  him  from  a  child, 
A  merry,  generous,  and  active  boy, 
Courted  by  all  his  mates,  and  made  the  judge 
Of  ev'ry  difference.     I  knew  him  too, 
When,  by  the  int'reft  of  his  worthy  father, 
He  was  appointed  to  a  place  of  truft, 
Under  the  eye  and  in  the  houfe  itfelf 
Of  Card'nal  Morton.     Highly  pleas'd  was  he 
With  his  new  office,  and  as  pleas'd  with  him 
The  gracious  Card'nal.     Often  would  he  fay, 
Who  liv'd  to  fee  it,  More  would  one  day  mine 
B  4 
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The  ornament  and  honour  of  his  country. 
And  fo  he  lov'd  him  for  his  ready  parts, 
That  fhortly  after,  from  his  private  purfe, 
He  enter 'd  him  at  Oxford. 

HERON. 

I  have  drunk 

Many  a  glafs  upon  that  very  floor 
Where  More  imbib'd  his  learning. 
BONVISE. 

He  who  drank 

One  glafs  of  wine  within  his  chamber  door, 
Drank  more  than  he  did  all  the  years  he  dwelt  there. 
For  he  was  ever  fparing,  and  fo  ftri6l 
In  his  refufal  of  the  grape's  pure  blood, 
That  he  was  ftyl'd  the  fober  Rechabite 
And  wine-abhorring  Muffulman.     He  ate 
Not  much,  and  car'd  not  what.     And  fo  intent 
Was  his  whole  mind  upon  the  books  he  read, 
That  he  was  always  plain,  and  little  art 
Appear' d  without  to  grace  the  man  within. 
Harris  his  fervant  bought  him  all  he  wore, 
His  total  fuit,  and  he  approv'd  in  all 
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What  colour  and  what  famion  Harris  pleas' d. 

HERON. 
You  make  me  fmile — but  do  not  paufe — proceed. 

BONVISE. 

I  haften  to  the  time,  when,  terms  expir'd, 
He  laid  afide  the  boy,  and  'gan  perform 
The  able  barrifter,  and  worthy  man. 
Soon  as  he  role,  fame  took  him  by  the  hand, 
And  '.trumpeted  his  praife,  that  all  might  hear 
In  ev'ry  nook  of  this  fea-compafs'd  ifle. 
So  on  he  went,  mounted  from  ftep  to  flep, 
And  gather'd  greatnefs  like  a  ball  of  fnow 
Roll'd  from  the  mountains.     He  was  wife  and  jult, 
Ready  and  eloquent.     He  fpar'd  no  pains 
To  win  his  caufe ;  and  if  the  caufe  was  good, 
Upheld  it  like  a  lion.     For  the  fee 
He  little  car'd,  and  where  the  man  was  poor 
Labour'd  for  nothing.     To  relieve  diflrefs, 
And  humble  arrogance,  was  all  his  with  ! 
Not  to  grow  rich  upon  the  fpoils  of  both. 

HERON. 
A  noble  difpolition. 
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BONVISE. 

Twas  for  this, 

All  who  had  fuits  purfu'd  him.     To  his  houfe 
Reforted  great  and  little,  rich  and  poor. 
The  city  chofe  him  for  their  merifFs  court, 
The  Still-yard  merchants  made  him  twice  their  agent, 
And  he  was  all-vi&orious.     Hence  it  was 
Wealth  flow'd  into  his  coffers,  like  the  tide 
Puili'd  by  the  wind  into  the  mouth  of  Thames. 
He  was  return'd  to  ferve  in  Parliament, 
And  fhortly  after  that  ufurious  king, 
Our  late  exacting  fovereign,  made  demand 
Of  a  large  fubfidy  and  three  fifteenths, 
To  dow'r  his  daughter  to  the  king  of  Scots. 
The  fullen  commons  wim'd  to  fhun  the  grant, 
But  hardly  dar'd ;  and  they  had  furely  pafs'd 
An  a6t  to  yield  it,  but  that  More  arofe, 
And  dealt  about  fuch  manly  argument 
As  rous'd  them  to  withftand  the  king's  requeft, 
And  grant  him  nothing.     When  the  houfe  difpers'd, 
'Twas  told  his  majefty,  a  beardleis  boy 
Had  thwarted  all  his  purpofe.     In  great  wrath 
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He  vow'd  revenge,  and  to  the  Tower  fent, 
For  fome  fi&itious  fault,  the  good  old  judge, 
His  innocent  father. 

HERON. 

With  his  hoary  locks 

The  mild  Sir  John,  who  at  his  fon's  Hill  lives, 
And,  circled  by  his  beauteous  progeny, 
Towards  his  exit  like  the  evening  fun 
"Sinks  fmiling  ? 

BONVISE. 

Yes,  that  venerable  man. 
And  tho'  no  crime  was  ever  urg'd  againft  him, 
He  gave  him  not  releafe  till  he  had  rais'd 
A  heavy  fine  upon  him.     Griev'd  at  heart 
Was  More,  to  fee  the  old  and  wafpilh  king 
Pillage  the  father  for  the  fon's  offence j 
And  well  he  knew,  foon  as  occafion  ferv'dj 
His  harpy  talons  would  be  fix'd  on  him. 
So  to  the  continent  he  purpos'd  flight. 
But,  ere  his  Heed  was  ready,  'news  arriv'd 
The  king  was  dead,  and  all  the  land  at  reft. 
He  was  not  forry  to  be  fo  reliev'd, 
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And  once  more  with  his  wife  and  little  ones 
Sat  down  in  peace.     ; 

HERON. 

What  did  the  prefent  king? 

BONVISE. 

The  fame  of  More  foon  reach'd  him,  and  he  fent 

Cardinal  Wolfey,  then  an  humble  prieft, 

To  give  him  invitation  to  his  court. 

He  modeflly  excus'd  his  want  of  parts, 

And  hop'd  his  majefly  would  feek  advice 

From  thofe  that  more  deferv'd.     The  king  forbore 

To  urge  him  farther  j  fo  he  liv'd  retir'd, 

Tho'  warm  in  his  profeflion,  and  his  hours 

Fill'd  all  with  labour  of  the  pen  and  head. 

HERON. 

Then  came  the  weighty  caufe  which  call'd  him  forth 
To  public  fervice. 

BONVISE. 

Yes,  the  forfeiture 

Of  the  pope's  (hip,  for  which  he  was  retain'd 
To  plead  in  the  Star-Chamber,  and  fo  ihone 
Before  the  chancellor  and  all  the  bench, 
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That  the  king  prefs'd  him  for  his  eloquence, 
And  made  him  of  his  council  'gainfl  his  will. 
But  this  you  know  j  and  my  tale,  too  minute, 
Vexes  your  ear. 

HERON. 

Not  fo.    I  hear  with  pleafure. 
What  follow'd  as  Sir  Thomas  rofe  at  court  ? 

BONVISE. 

For  many  years  he  was  fo  much  belov'd, 
Both  by  the  king  and  his  unhappy  queen, 
From  whom  he  now  folicits  a  divorce, 
That  they  detain' d  him  days  and  weeks,  yea  months 
To  feed  upon  the  munc  of  his  tongue. 
And  when  with  difficulty  he  obtain'd 
Leave  to  be  gone,  to  kifs  his  little  ones, 
And  fpend  an  interval  of  fpeedy  love 
With  the  deferving  partner  of  his  cares, 
The  king  would  often  to  his  houfe  repair, 
Where  he  now  lives,  upon  the  river's  brink, 
At  Chelfea — walk  into  his  garden — talk 
Of  learning,  politics,  and  news  of  ilate  — 
Lean  on  his  moulder  in  familiar  chat — 
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And  fometimes  at  his  table,  poorly  fpread, 
Dine  uninvited. 

HEKON. 

I  have  heard  as  much. 
BONVISE. 

Then  was  he  chofen  fpeaker  to  the  commons, 
And  fhortly  after  the  bold  Cardinal 
Came  to  the  houfe  with  a  few  other  lords, 
Preceded  by  his  poleaxes  and  crofs, 
His  pillars,  maces,  his  great  feal  and  hat, 
To  countenance  a  bill  depending  then, 
And  little  relim'd,  to  allow  the  king, 
Upon  demand,  an  ample  fubfidy. 
He  came,  and  out  of  feafon  made  a  fpeech, 
To  tell  the  commons,  what  the  monarch  alk'd 
Twas  theirs,  as  duteous  fubje&s,  to  beftow. 
But  this  was  doctrine  that  no  ear  approv'd. 
So  when  he  finilh'd,  and  with  threat'ning  eye 
Look'd  round  for  their  confent,  feeming  to  fay, 
"  Deny  me  if  you  dare,"  the  houfe  was  ftilJ, 
And  not  a  fingle  member  op'd  his  lips. 
Stung  with  vexation  he  could  ill  conceal, 
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He  call'd  on  one,  another,  and  a  third, 

To  make  reply,  or  fecond  his  demand. 

But  none  obey'd  him,  for  'twas  predetermin'd 

The  houfe  would  anfwer  by  their  fpeaker  More. 

The  fpeaker  rofe,  and  in  an  able  fpeech 

Excus'd  their  lilence  $  faid,  the  houfe,  abafti'd 

At  fight  of  one  fo  learned  and  fo  wife, 

So  great  and  noble,  deigning  to  appear 

Within  their  doors,  could  not  collect  their  pow'rs 

To  make  him  due  reply.     Then  with  warm  words, 

That  made  his  heart's  blood  mount  into  his  face, 

Bold  but  refpedful,  pointed  but  polite, 

He  told  him  that  his  coming  to  that  houfe 

Was  inexpedient,  contrary  to  form, 

And  not  agreeable  to  ancient  right. 

Then  Wolfey  rofe,  and  with  his  face  on  fire 

Departed  muttering. 

HERON. 

Hence  fprang,  it  feems, 
That  jealoufy  his  looks  fo  oft  betray 
Toward  Sir  Thomas. 
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BONVISE. 

From  this  very  caufe. 
For  in  his  heart  he  hid  a  world  of  fpite, 
And  has  attempted  oft  to  ruin  More 
In  the  king's  eftimation,  but  in  vain. 
The  king  ftill  loves  him — may  he  love  him  long. 
He  was  his  orator  on  Ardres  plain, 
At  Cambridge  and  at  Oxford.     Here  I  paufe. 
For  why  fhould  I  relate  what  all  muft  know, 
That  More  and  Tunflall  are  but  now  return'd 
From  treating  at  Cambray,  and  bring  us  home 
The  welcome  olive  and  long-wim'd-for  peace. 
I  hear  the  king  is  above  meafure  pleas'd 
At  the  good  terms  on  which  we  fheathe  the  fword. 
If  fo,  the  Cardinal  may  flrive  in  vain, 
More  will  not  fall  thro'  him. 

HERON. 

When  comes  he  home  ? 
BONVISE. 

I  met  Cecilia  in  my  morning's  walk. 
She  fhew'd  me  then  a  letter,  where  he  faid, 
If  nothing  hinder' d  he  fhould  fleep  to-night 
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In  his  own  houfe  at  Chelfea.     Lo  !  the  boat. 

Come,  and  I'll  mew  you  all  the  wealth  he  owns. 

Blooming  Eliza  fhall  delight  your  ear 

With  her  foft  flowing  fong,  and  you  ihall  fee 

The  humble  Margaret,  her  father's  pride, 

The  pattern  of  a  mother  gone  to  heav'n. 

But  look,  and  love  not,  for  the  maid  is  won, 

And  wedded.     Happy  Roper !    Neither  hope 

Charming  Eliza  mall  be  ever  thine. 

Her  heart  is  Dancy's,  and  his  heart  is  her's. 

Cecilia  yet  loves  none,  referv'd  perhaps 

For  my  friend  Heron.     And  believe  me,  Sir, 

Heron  is  furely  happy  if  he  wins  her. 

Nature  has  made  them  all  to  be  admir'd, 

To  be  belov'd.     And  each  fubduing  grace 

Which  nature  gave,  the  father  has  improv'd, 

Gently  conducting  their  obedient  minds 

Into  the  paths  of  virtue,  truth,  and  knowledge. 

Come,  let's  away ;  we  make  the  boatman  wait. 

\Extunt. 
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SCENE  changes  to  SIR  THOMAS  MORK'S  Library. 
MARGARET  is  difcovered  reading,  ELIZA  at  work, 
CECILIA  looking  on. 

CECILIA. 

Better  and  better.     Sure  we  mall  at  laft 
Paint  nature  as  fhe  is.     That  rofebud  there 
Tempts  me  to  fmeJl  to  it.     That  fnowdrop  fmiles 
Like  Chriftmas  bounty — and  that  jafmine  fprig, 
I  long  to  pluck  it — with  the  bunch  of  pinks 
'Twould  make  a  nofegay  worthy  of  the  queen. 
Indeed,  Eliza,  we  mall  foon  excel. 
Practice  has  won  us  half  the  painter's  art. 
I  think  within  a  day  or  two,  at  mod,     ^  ;.t 
To  paint  my  father's  picture  with  my  needle 
As  well  as  Holbein  with  his  brufh  and  pallet. 
Heav'ns,  how  you  frown !  Since  Dancy  left  the  room, 
I  have  not  feen  one  fmile  upon  your  cheek, 
Nor  heard  one  fyllable  efcape  your  lips. 
Be  not  fo  grave  and  ferious.     One  would  think 
There  was  as  much  devotion  in  your  work 
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As  Marg'ret's  book;  and  half  her  page,  I'll  fwear, 
Is  not  obferv'd.     Her  thoughts  are  all  abroad 
Dancing  attendance  at  her  hufband's  heels. 
Pray,  what's  the  fubjed.  Marg'ret  ?    See,  fhe's  dead. 
She's  faft  afleep,  and  all  her  dream  is  Roper. 
Well,  if  you  will  be  grave,  I'll  walk  alone, 
And  get  a  fweetheart  to  be  dull  as  you. 
Dear  Ladies,  fare  ye  well.     How  ftrong  is  love, 
To  bind  in  fetters  e'en  a  woman's  tongue  ! 
I  wim  my  father  may  come  home  to-night. 
So,  fo,  my  Lady  Alice,  are  you  there  ? 
Ladies,  I  leave  you  to  your  ftep-mamma.          [Exit. 
Enter  LADY  MORE. 

LADY  MORE. 

What,  reading  flill,  my  daughters,  (till  at  work  ? 
So  much  confinement  will  impair  your  health, 
I  was  all  action  when  as  young  as  you. 
What  will  your  father  think,  if  he  returns 
And  finds  us  all  fo  idle,  and  our  houfe 
So  ill  prepar'd  ?•  Come,  lay  ancle  your  book, 
And  meet  me  in  the  hall  without  delay.  [Exit. 
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ELIZA,  rifing. 

O  my  dear  Marg'ret,  how  tormenting  'tis 
Thus  to  forfake  the  happy  thoughts  we  feed, 
And  wander  by  compulfion  !     All  your  mind 
Has  been  employed  on  Roper  and  my  father ; 
All  mine — 

MARGARET. 
On  Dancy. 
ELIZA. 

Yes,  and  I  defire, 

Ere  we  are  funder'd,  and  my  father  comes, 
To  afk  you  one  fhort  queftion. 

MARGARET. 

Let  me  hear  it. 
ELIZA. 

Anfwer  me  truly  j  and  if  ought  be  done 
That  needs  corredion,  let  thy  gentle  tongue 
Spare  not  to  cenfure  me. 

MARGARET. 

Why  fears  thy  heart  ? 
Diiburthen  all  thy  foul.     Its  fecret  hopes 
Shall  be  as  fafely  lock'd  in  Marg'ret's  breaft 
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As  Marg'ret's  once  in  thine.     We  were  as  twins 
E'en  from  the  cradle,  and  Eliza's  tongue 
Never  till  now  was  backward  to  reveal 
The  fecret  paffion  of  her  longing  heart 
To  my  attentive  ear. 

ELIZA. 

Nor  will  me  now, 

Tho'  willing  to  conceal  what  all  perceive, 
Her  love  for  Dancy.     Will  my  father,  think  you, 
Will  he  approve  ? 

MARGARET. 

Thy  love  for  Dancy  ?    Yes. 
There  is  in  Dancy  fuch  a  lib'ral  mind, 
Such  knowledge  and  fuch  virtue,  fuch  regard 
To  outward  decency  and  inward  worth, 
How  can  he  but  approve  ?  I've  heard  him  fpeak 
In  terms  of  ecilafy  of  that  good  youth, 
And  tell  our  brother  John  to  copy  him. 
There  is  but  one  thing  can  prevent  thy  wifh  : 
He  is  a  younger  fon,  and  fortune's  hand 
Beftow'd  no  ample  means  upon  his  father. 
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ELIZA. 

Ay,  there's  my  fear.     The  want  of  wealth  alone 
May  prove  a  barrier  to  Eliza's  love, 
And  make  her  afk  in  vain  her  father's  leave. 
Ah  !  me  will  not  obtain  it. 

MARGARET. 

Be  not  fad. 

Aik  it  at  leaft.     Our  father  is  moft  kind, 
And  often  has  remov'd  the  thing  we  fear'd, 
To  help  us  to  our  wim.     So  will  he  now. 

ELIZA. 

I  wim  'twere  poffible.     But,  fuch  a  rock 
Is  want  of  money,  in  the  way  of  love, 
I  fear  to  afk  it.     It  would  grieve  his  heart 
Not  to  remove  the  obftacle  we  dread. 

MARGARET. 

Then  let  me  aik  it ;  for  my  own  fuccefs 
Was  due  to  interceffion  made  by  thee, 
When  I  was  lov'd  as  thou  art.     I  will  aik, 
And  may  my  prayer  earn  the  meed  we  wiih 

ELIZA. 
Thanks,  my  dear  friend.     I  ow'd  you  much  before. 
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Do  this,  and  I  fhall  owe  you  all.     Succeed, 
And  how  ihall  I  requite  you  ? 

MARGARET. 

Say  no  more. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  changes  to  SIR  THOMAS  MORE'S  Garden. 
SIR  JOHN  MORE  is  dif covered  fating  on  a  Garden- 
feat.  To  him  enters  CECILIA. 

SIR  JOHN. 
Who's  there  ?  Cecilia  ? 

CECILIA. 

Yes,  Sir. 
SIR  JOHN. 

Where's  your  tongue  ? 
It  is  not  us'd  to  make  fuch  fhort  replies. 

CECILIA. 
No,  Sir,  but  I  am  bufy. 

SIR  JOHN. 

What  d'ye  look  at  ? 
CECILIA. 

A  little  animal,  that  round  my  glove, 
c  4 
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And  up  and  down  to  ev'ry  finger's  tip, 
Has  travell' d  merrily,  and  travels  ftill, 
Tho'  it  has  wings  to  fly.     What  its  name  is 
With  learned  men  I  know  not.     Simple  folks 
Call  it  the  lady-bird. 

SIR  JOHN. 

Poor  harmlefs  thing, 
Save  it. 

CECILIA. 

I  would  not  hurt  it  for  the  world. 
Its  prettinefs  fays,  fpare  me,  and  it  bears 
Armour  fo  beautiful  upon  its  back, 
I  could  not  injure  it  to  be  a  queen. 
Look,  Sir,  its  coat  is  fcarlet  dropp'd  with  jet, 
Its  eyes  pure  ivoiy. 

SIR  JOHN. 

Child,  I  am  blind 

To  objects  fo  minute.     I  know  it  well. 
'Tis  the  companion  of  the  waning  year, 
And  lives  among  the  bloflbms  of  the  hop. 
It  has  fine  filken  wings  enfolded  clofe 
Under  that  coat  of  mail. 
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CECILIA. 

I  fee  them,  Sir, 
.  For  it  unfurls  them  now.     'Tis  up  and  gone. 
But  here,  Sir,  in  my  left  hand  I  have  lock'd 
A  pris'ner  ftill  more  beauteous.     'Tis  a  moth. 
I  found  it  on  a  rofe-leaf.     It  has  wings 
Dappled  with  grey  and  jet,  and  underneath 
Sleeps  in  a  fuit  of  fcaiiet.     No,  it  wakes  ; 
I  feel  it  move.     Tis  eager  to  be  gone. 
Shall  I  difmifs  it  ? 

SIR  JOHN. 

By  all  means. 
CECILIA. 

'Tis  gone, 

And  has  left  half  the  beauties  of  its  wing 
In  duft  upon  my  glove. 

SIR  JOHN. 

Ay,  beauty's  wreck 

Is  foon  accomplim'd.     Of  created  things 
Nothing  was  finifh'd  with  a  tool  fo  nice 
As  the  moth's  wing.     'Tis  cover'd  with  fine  art. 
'Tis  cloth' d  in  feathers  to  the  quickeft  eye 
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Hardly  perceptible.     Yet  one  flight  touch 
Defaces  all.     So  woman's  beauty  flies, 
Brufli'd  by  the  hand  of  forrow  or  mifchance. 
Efcapes  it  thefe  ?    Age  will  not  let  it  pafs. 
It  falls  a  victim  to  the  thefts  of  time  j 
And  there  is  nothing  permanent  on  earth 
But  goodnefs.     I  have  liv'd,  Cecilia,  long. 
'Tis  almoit  ten  years  lince  I  faw  fourfcore. 
Experience  tells  me  beauty  is  a  fliade, 
And  all  the  pride  of  youth  a  morning  cloud. 
Will  you  be  taught  to  be  for  ever  fair, 
Spite  of  old  age  and  wrinkles  ?  then  be  good. 

CECILIA. 

Dear  Sir,  I  will,  if  you'll  inftm£t  me  how  : 
For  nature  made  me  with  a  floven's  hand, 
And  fent  me  to  the  world  fo  ill-endow'd, 
The  eye  of  man  o'erlooks  me.     None  I  win, 
Becaufe  I  want  Eliza's  lively  bloom, 
And  Marg'ret's  modefty.    Will  goodnefs,  Sir, 
Atone  the  lofs  of  thefe  r 

SIR  JOHN. 

Ay,  three  times  thefe, 
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CECILIA. 
Then,  Sir,  if  I  live  longeft,  leave  me  your's* 

Sin  JOHN. 

Thou  wilt  not  want  it,  were  it  more  than  'tis. 
Betides,  our  virtues  are  not  our's  to  give. 
Eftates  and  chattels  may  from  fire  to  fon 
Defcend  by  will,  but  goodnefs  none  inherits. 
'Tis  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  foul, 
And  with  it  flies  to  heav'n.     It  mull  be  won, 
Or  never  worn.     Thy  own  induftrious  hand 
Muft  earn  it  with  much  labour.     'Tis  the  meed 
And  golden  wages  of  habitual  merit, 
Which  riles  early  to  an  endlefs  talk, 
And  leaves  it  late  at  night. 

CECILIA. 

What  taflt,  dear  Sir  ? 
Tell  me,  and  I'll  begin  it. 

SIR  JOHN. 

Tis  begun. 
Do  as  thy  father  bids  thee,  'twill  proceed. 

CECILIA. 
I  wilh  he  was  at  home.     Sir,  will  you  walk, 
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And  look  out  for  him  at  the  garden-gate  ? 
I  think  he'll  come  by  water. 

SIR  JOHN. 

Go  before. 
I'll  follow  after  with  what  fpeed  I  can. 

CECILIA. 

No,  Sir,  we'll  go  together.     Here's  your  ftarY. 
The  other  hand  fhall  reft  upon  my  arm.         [Exeunt. 

SCENE   changes   to  a  rural  Profpefl.     Enter   LADY 
MORE,  MARGARET,  and  ELIZA. 

LADY  MORE. 
Where  did  you  leave  Cecilia  ? 

MARGARET. 

She  left  us, 

And  may,  no  doubt,  be  in  the  garden  found 
Converling  with  Sir  John.     She  loves  to  talk, 
And  he  her  ready  judgment  loves  to  hear. 

LADY  MORE. 

Well,  ftay  awhile,  and  there  we  will  go  feek  her. 
I  muft  a  moment  leave  you.  [Exit. 
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ELIZA. 

Many  thanks 

I  owe  thee,  Marg'ret,  for  thy  kind  concern 
And  friendly  confolation. 

MARGARET. 

Name  it  not. 

Some  one  approaches.     Is  not  this  the  road 
Moft  ufual  with  our  father  ? 
ELIZA. 

So  I  think, 
And,  if  my  eyes  are  good,  I  fee  him  now. 

MARGARET. 

Surely  'tis  he — let's  meet  him — yes,  'tis  he. 
Lo  !  he  has  fpied  us,  and  difmounts  to  meet  us. 

[They  go  out,  and  return  again  immediately  with 
SIR  THOMAS. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

What  !  mil  together  ?  Ere  I  went  from  home 
I  gave  this  hand  to  Roper;  yet  it  hangs 
Still  on  its  old  fupport,  Eliza's  arm. 
How  does  my  Marg'ret  ?  Child,  thy  fruitful  eye 
Wept  much  at  my  departure';  weeps  it  now  ? 
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Sorrow  alone  mould  with  the  Naiads  dwell, 
Joy  fhould  be  far  away.     I  need  not  alk 
If  health  be  thine,  Eliza,  for  thy  cheek 
Speaks  warm  aflurance  that  no  latent  ill 
Lurks  in  the  life  within.     The  plenteous  mower, 
That  water' d  thefe  gay  rofes  as  I  went, 
Has  made  them  frefh  as  morning,  fweet  as  May. 
And  yet  methinks  the  remnant  of  a  cloud 
Hangs  on  thy  brow,  and  that  reluctant  fmile 
Is  fummer  fcarce  return'd,  an  April  fun, 
That  mines  in  tears,  and  in  a  moment  fades. 
Cecilia's  well  ?  your  brother,  and  Sir  John  ? 

ELIZA. 
All  well,  Sir. 

SIR  THOMAS. 
And  my  Lady  Alice  well : 
And  Roper  ?  all  my  houfe  and  all  my  friends  ? 

MARGARET. 
All  well,  Sir. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Why  then  let's  be  merry,  girls, 
For  all  the  land  rejoices.     Where's  my  Lady  ? 
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And  where  Sir  John,  Cecilia,  and  my  fon  ? 

MARGARET. 

Your  fon  and  Mr.  Roper  are  from  home. 
Sir  John  is  with  Cecilia  in  the  garden. 
My  Lady  Alice  is  this  moment  gone 
Into  the  houfe  before  us. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Softly  then. 

We'll  firft  falute  my  Lady  by  the  way, 
Then  fteal  a  lilent  entrance  to  the  garden.      \_Kveunt. 

SCENE  changes  to  tie  Garden-gate  looking  out  upon  tbt 
Thames.  CECILIA  and  SIR  JOHN  ftanding  m  ex- 
feffation. 

CECILIA. 

Indeed  I  think  he's  coming,  Sir.     The  boat 
Is  with  her  head  this  way.     The  boatman  tod 
Seems  to  row  fatter  at  the  fight  of  us. 
Can  you  not  hear  his  oars  ? 

SIR  JOHN. 

But  there  are  two. 
/» 

Who  fhould  the  fecond  be  ? 
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CECILIA. 

*•     ••-.'  •  •  *  ' 

Harris  perhaps. 

{Enter  SIR  THOMAS,  LADY  MORE,  MARGARET, 

and  ELIZA,  unperce'wed. 
I'm  certain  'tis  my  father.     See  his  hand. 
He  waves  it  to  us.     Sir,  I  know  'tis  he. 

t  SIR  THOMAS. 

Your  fpe&acles  deceive  you,  Madam. 
CECILIA. 

Ah! 

A  ghoft  !  Look,  Sir,  my  father. 
SIR  JOHN. 

"Tis  indeed. 
SIR  THOMAS. 

It  is,  good  Sir,  and  it  delights  me  much 
To  find  you  able  ftill.     Cecilia's  eyes 
As  yet  lefs  quick  than  your's.     She  doubts  me  ftill. 
An  honeft  kifs  may  ferve  to  undeceive  her. 
Now  tell  me,  Madam,  am  I  but  a  ghoft, 

Or  flefh  and  blood,  as  thou  art  ? 

.  <»  ' 

•f^.  CECILIA. 

Flefli  and  blood, 
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I  think,  Sir,  and  you're  truly  welcome  home. 

SIR  JOHN. 

Yes,  me  has  daily  pray'd  for  your  return, 
And  greets  it  heartily  as  well  as  I, 
Glad  to  receive  you  ever,  never  more 
Than  when  the  blefled  meflenger  of  peace. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

In  truth,  good  Sir,  I  feel  it  is  an  office 
An  angel  might  be  proud  of.     What  a  fhow'r 
Of  hearty  welcomes  has  purfued  my  fteps 
E'en  to  my  door  at  Chelfea  !     Ever  thus 
Smile  peace  upon  us,  and  the  weary  fword 
Ruft  in  the  fcabbard. 

SIR  JOHN. 

I  rejoice  to  hear 
Your  female  counfellors  were  both  for  peace. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

The  French  King's  mother  and  the  Emp'ror's  aunt, 
Our  fifter  plenipos  ?  Yes,  both  for  peace, 
And  'twas  a  mefiage  that  gave  fecond  youth 
To  their  time-faded  cheeks.     A  woman's  tongue 
Sings  fweetly,  when  the  burden  of  her  fong 
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Is  lovely  peace.     The  angry  founds  of  war 
Denounc'd  by  her,  deprive  her  of  all  grace. 
Her  weapon  is  the  curt'fy  of  obedience, 
She  conquers  like  the  Parthian  by  retreat, 
Wounds  as  me  flies,  and  as  me  yields  fubdues. 
Ha  !  who  comes  here  ? 

CECILIA. 

'Tis  Mr.  Bonvife,  Sir, 
The  perfon  we  miftook  for  you,  I  think  j 
And  with  him  Mr.  Heron. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Welcome,  Sir. 
Enter  BONVISE  and  HERON. 

BONVISE. 

Sir  Thomas,  welcome — welcome  to  your  own. 
And  welcome  to  your  country.     To  myfelf 
Welcome  as  plenty  with  a  crowded  lap 
Diffufing  general  good.     I  owe  to  you, 
That  my  adventures  once  more  plough  the  deep 
Without  a  foe  in  man.     The  lurking  rock, 
The  fatal  quickfand  war,  at  your  command 
No  more  annoys  me,  but  my  profp'rous  fails 
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Brave  the  wild  ocean  in  what  courfe  they  pleafe. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Let  me  have  room  to  thank  you,  worthy  Sir, 
And  welcome  this  your  friend. 
BONVISK. 

Young  Mr.  Heron, 

Had  my  overflowing  heart  been  loaded  lefs 
With  thanks  for  my  own  welfare,  I  had  faid 
Much  in  his  commendation.     Sir,  he's  young, 
But  graces  youth  with  merit. 
HERON. 

Spare  me,  Sirj 

Much  recommending  injures  the  good  name, 
And  he  who  feems  an  angel  in  report 
Is  often  found  deficient  in  the  trial. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Modeft  at  lead,  good  Sir,  and  modefty 
Makes  us  applaud  the  moon  with  borrow'd  beams. 
While  from  the  real  glories  of  the  fun, 
Proudly  difplay'd,  we  turn  our  eyes  away. 

HERON. 

If,  Sir,  to  wifli  that  excellence  we  want, 
D  2- 
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Be  to  deferve  a  little,  then  that  little 
In  its  full  meafure  is  the  worth  I  own. 

SIR  THOMAS. 
Modeft  again. — 

LADY  MORE. 

Sir  Thomas,  by  your  leave, 
You  make  your  worthy  father  Hand  too  long. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

I  think  fo,  Lady  More  ;  therefore  proceed, 
And  mew  the  way  to  chairs. 

[Exeunt  all  but  SIR  THOMAS  and  BONVISE. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

A  pleafant  youth. 

I  like  him  much,  for  his  ingenious  mind 
Is  like  a  beauty  veil'd,  that  hides  her  face, 
Not  like  the  gen'ral  world  to  be  thought  fair, 
But  that  me  deems  it  plain,  and  ill  perceives 
Her  own  perfection.     Did  you  mark  Cecilia  ? 
Methought  her  eye  fhew'd  fingular  regard 
To  our  young  friend.  '  If  he  approves  her  tongue 
As  much  as  ihe  his  perfon,  I  may  vouch 
They'll  foon  approach  me  with  the  lover's  prayer 
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•igh'd  from  an  aching  bofom,  Sir,  your  leave. 

i  am  not  certain  I  fliould  difapprove. 

BONVISE. 

Sir  Thomas,  to  be  bold,  his  heart's  delire 
Is  to  obtain  her ;  and  my  fedulous  eye 
Was  much  delighted  at  the  gracious  looks 
Cecilia  gave  him.     When  he  faw  her  firft, 
There  was  in  her  difcourfe  a  cheerful  power 
That  won  his  ear,  and  with  his  ear  his  heart. 
He  own'd  he  lov'd.     And  mould  he  chance  to  win 
The  honeft  heart  of  your  moft  worthy  daughter, 
I  dare  affirm  his  father  will  be  pleas'd, 
And  crown  th'  abundant  honour  he  purfues 
With  hearty  approbation.     And  perhaps, 
When  I  have  told  you  how  that  youth  deferves, 
And  what  he  may  expect  hereafter — 
SIR  THOMAS. 

Stay. 

I  do  not  wifh  to  fix  my  daughter's  price 
At  more  than  maintenance.     All  elfe  I  a(k 
Is  the  good  heart  and  cultivated  mind. 
Young  men  who  thefe  potfefs,  mail  have  approach, 
D  3 
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And  all  fuccefs  their  virtues  can  obtain  them. 
Be  it  flill  provided,  merit  what  they  will, 
They  win  my  daughters  with  their  own  confent, 
Free  from  all  bias.     Therefore  feal  thy  lips. 
And  never  let  this  fecret  thence  efcape, 
That  I  approve  of  Heron.     Her  good  heart 
Is  pliant  and  complying,  and  'twould  yield, 
Spite  of  her  judgment,  to  her  father's  wilh. 
In  choice  of  liufbands  they  {hall  pleafe  themfelves. 

Enter  ROPER  and  DANCY. 
Son  Roper,  I  rejoice  to  fee  your  looks, 
And  your's,  friend  Dancy,  of  a  hue  fo  healthy. 
Learning  and  folitude  have  feldom  brows 
That  look  fo  frefti. 

ROPER. 

Except  at  Chelfea,  Sir, 
Under  your  mild  protection.     Study  here 
Impairs  not  beauty.     Nature  has  her  friend, 
As  well  as  wit  and  knowledge.     Hand  in  hand 
Dance  the  fweet  graces  of  the  polilh'd  mind 
And  healthy  conftitution. 
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SIR  THOMAS. 

Sir,  no  more. 

I  know  you'll  ring  us  changes  in  that  key 
Till  we  forget  our  fupper.     Lead  the  way.    [Exeunt. 
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ACT    II. 

SCENE— the  Banks  of  the  Thames. 

Enter  CECILIA. 

NOBODY  up  yet  ?  I  have  walk'd  an  hour, 
And  not  a  foul  has  met  me,  tho'  the  fun 
Had  left  his  bed  before  I  quitted  mine. 
I  thought  young  Heron  would  be  fare  to  rife. 
I  told  him  I  (hould  walk.     Well,  let  him  deep. 
He  loves  not  me,  but  I  love  him — a  little.        [Exit. 
Enter  SIR  THOMAS  and  BONVISE. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Now  let  me  alk  you,  while  occafion  fmiles, 
What  hear  you  of  the  king's  divorce  ? 
BONVISE. 

Not  much. 

The  pope  ftill  hefitates.     The  card'nal  halts, 
And  with  his  friend  Gampeggio  dreams  and  ileeps, 
Cold  as  a  ftatue.     Our  impatient  king, 
'Tis  (aid,  is  angiy  at  their  long  delay. 
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And  vows,  if  things  are  not  determin'd  foon, 

He  will  be  judge  himfelf.     He  made  a  tour 

Some  weeks  ago,  low-fpirited  forfooth, 

And  faid  he  did  it  to  difperfe  the  clouds 

Of  care  and  melancholy.     He  return'd 

Much  benefited  by  the  country  air, 

But  more  by  a  phyfician  of  the  church, 

One  Doctor  Cranmer,  by  whofe  (hrewd  advice 

He  trufts  his  confcience  will  be  foon  at  eafe, 

And  his  divorce  effected.     The  fage  prieft 

Counfels  an  application  to  be  made 

To  all  the  universities  in  Europe, 

Whether  the  former  difpenfation  of  Pope  Julius 

Be  valid,  or  invalid.     If  the  firft, 

"  Why  then,"  fays  he,  (f  your  majefty's  own  mind 

"  May  reft  contented  that  your  prefent  queen 

*'  Is  lawfully  your  wife.     But  if  the  laft, 

"  The  pope  will  be  conftrain'd  to  grant  your  fuit, 

"  Or  pafs  a  fentence  which  mail  feem  t'  oppofe 

"  The  joint  opinions  of  all  Chriftendom." 

But  why  mould  I  relate  a  tiling  you  know, 

Juft  come  from  Hampton  Court  ? 
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SIR  THOMAS. 

I  knew  it  not. 

The  king  faid  nothing,  and  my  fcrupulous  mind 
So  little  relithes  the  queen's  divorce, 
I  held  my  peace,  and  munn'd  it  as  a  theme 
Not  to  be  mention' d.     Ere  I  went  abroad 
He  came  himfelf  in  perfon  to  my  houfe, 
Told  me  his  fcruples,  laid  the  Bible  open, 
And  ihew'd  me  where  'twas  written  in  the  law, 
That  no  man  mould  affect  his  brother's  wife, 
On  pain  of  being  childlefs.     Then  he  turn'd, 
And  pointed  where  the  Baptifl  chid  the  Tetrarch, 
Declaring  it  unlawful  that  he  kept 
His  brother  Philip's  wife.     I  read  the  places, 
But  told  his  majefty  I  humbly  thought 
He  mifconceiv'd  the  fenfe.     The  brother's  wife 
Was  but  forbidden  while  the  brother  liv'd. 
Immediately  I  mew'd  him  in  the  law, 
Where  'twas  commanded,  the  one  brother  dead, 
The  other  who  furviv'd  mould  take  his  wife ; 
And  quoted  from  Jofephus  and  Eufebius, 
That  when  the  Baptifl,  for  his  brother's  wife 
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the  Tetrarch,  Philip  was  alive. 

BONVISE. 
But  ftill  your  argument  could  not  prevail, 

SIR  THOMAS. 

I  was  not  then  aware  what  fecret  caufe 
Had  mov'd  his  majefty  to  wim  divorc'd 
His  exemplary  queen ;  elfe  had  I  faid 
Much  lefs  concerning  her.     But  I  was  warm, 
And  the  fweet  memory  of  poor  Cath'rine's  virtues, 
Which  I  have  often  witnefs'd,  and  much  ft  rove 
To  plant  among  my  daughters  here  at  home, 
Made  me  proted  her  with  an  earneft  tongue. 
O  Bonvife  !  virtue  in  a  queen  is  rare. 
When  it  appears,  we  ihould  with  ardent  zeal 
Approve  and  cherifti  it.     Royal  example 
Makes  it  the  fafhion  to  be  good.     All  eyes 
Regard  her  motions,  and  what  me  performs 
All  imitate.     So  are  her  private  deeds, 
Her  conjugal  aftedion,  piety, 
Motherly  care,  humility,  and  patience, 
The  fource  of  general  merit.     Who  removes, 
Or  whiles  to  unfettle  fuch  a  queen. 
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Confults  not  private  neither  public  good. 

BONVISE. 

Agreed  :  and  oever  may  we  fee  the  day 
When  Bullen— 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Softly,  we  prefume  too  far. 
Say  nothing  here  at  leaft,  for  in  this  walk, 
As  I  have  fat  to  read,  or  flood  to  mufe, 
The  king  has  often,  unperceiv'd,  approach'd 
And  touch'd  my  moulder.     Liften,  for  methinks 
Some  one  is  near  us  now.     We'll  ftep  afide. 

{Exeunt. 
Enter  CECILIA,  and  immediately  after  HERON. 

CECILIA. 

Ah  !  here  he  comes.     I  hope  he'll  not  perceive 
I'm  out  of  humour.     Hem  !  Good  morning,  Sir. 

HERON. 

Who  calls  ?  Good  morning.     We  are  met  at  laft, 
But,  plague  upon  my  memory,  I  forgot 
Whether  you  bade  me  turn  to  right  or  left, 
And  have  been  wand 'ring  for  an  hour  and  half, 
In  hopes  to  meet  you  on  the  river's  bank 
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Beyond  the  houfe. 

CECILIA. 

I  told  you  to  the  left. 
And  here  have  I  been  walking  long  alone, 
Commending  your  attention.     Sir,  perhaps 
You  overflept  yourfelf. 

HERON. 

Not  I,  indeed. 
The  fun  was  fcarce  fo  early.     I  was  up 
Ere  he  had  mot  one  beam  acrofs  the  Thames, 
And  having  ftood  awhile  to  fee  his  orb 
Slowly  emerge,  and  his  red  morning  rays 
Dance  on  the  ruffled  water,  left  my  room, 
And  have  bf  en  feeking  till  tills  very  moment 
Thee4ny  companion. 

CECILIA. 

Had  the  charming  maid, 
You  blufh'd  to  think  of  as  we  talk'd  laft  night, 
Commanded  you  to  rife  at  break  of  day 
To  be  her  morning  beau,  you'd  not  have  flept 
Till  you  had  made  of  ev'ry  word  me  fpoke 
A  faithful  memorandum  in  your  heart ; 
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Till  you  had  thought  fo  often  what  was  faid, 
It  had  been  all  engrav'd  upon  your  mind> 
As  laftingly  as  elegant  infcription 
Upon  a  royal  tomb. 

HERON* 

And  fo  I  thought 

Should  your  kind  invitation  :  but  my  care 
Not  to  forget,  made  me  fcarce  half  remember,, 
Like  an  ill-treated  boy,  who  fears  correction, 
I  learn'd  my  lerTon  furely  j  but  my  dread 
Not  to  be  perfect,  made  me  hit  the  fault 
I  ftudied  to  avoid.     Forgive  it  then, 
And  let  not  much  feverity  defeat 
My  hopeful  progrefs.     Bid  me  come  again, 
And  mercy  once  experienc'd  mall  prevent 
The  innocent  errors  of  a  tim'rous  mind, 
And  make  me  true  for  ever. 

CECILIA. 

True  for  ever  f 

What  if  your  charmer  had  been  by  to  hear ! 
Thofe  words  had  little  pleas'd  her.     But,  good  Sir, 
Since  we  are  met,  give  me  five  minutes  prajfe 
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this  your  namelefs  fair  one.     Now  begin. 

HERON. 

Indeed  you  lay  a  talk  raoft  hard  upon  me. 
For  who  has  language  worthy  to  relate 
The  charms  of  her  whom  I  adore  and  love  ? 
She  is  not  beauteous,  it  is  true,  but  good. 
Her  voice  is  pleafant  as  the  mellow  flute, 
Heard  at  a  diftance  in  a  winding  vale, 
As  fummer's  ev'ning  clofes j  as  the  horn 
Blown  on  the  mountains,  its  melodious  tones 
Falling  fo  faintly  on  the  M'ner's  ear, 
He  holds  his  breath  to  hear  them.     All  her  word* 
Are  laden  with  the  treafures  of  good  fenfe, 
Which  me  imparts  to  all,  and  fpares  to  none j 
Yielding  her  bounties  with  a  grace  fo  free, 
Twould  make  a  boor  enamour'd  of  politenefs. 
Her  mind  abounds  in  knowledge,  but  her  tongu«r 
Betrays  it  never.     With  effectual  care 
She  hides  her  excellence,  and  has  fo  long 
Studioufly  wink'd  upon  her  own  perfections, 
She  feems  to  have  o'erlook'd  her  great  defert  5 
And  is  indeed  mod  modeft,  praying  ftill 
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For  winning  graces  which  fhe  owns  already. 

CECILIA. 
Poor  worthy  girl !  I  hope  you  love  her  truly. 

HERON. 

Moft  truly — fhe  deferves  it.     But,  alas  ! 
I  never  yet  could  find  that  fhe  loves  me. 

CECILIA. 

Has  fhe  declar'd  fhe  does  not  ?  But  what  then  ? 
Had  fhe  declar'd  it,  it  might  not  be  true. 
Sir,  woman  is  deceitful.     She  delights 
To  hide  her  pamon,  fometimes  to  torment, 
Sometimes  becaufe  her  poor  mifgiving  heart 
Cannot  find  words  to  own  it.     Honefl  love 
Is  ever  filent,  and  we  then  love  moft 
When  you  the  leaft  fufpect  it. 

HERON. 

On  that  hope 

I  build  my  happinefs.    I  live  upon  it, 
Like  the  cameleon  on  his  proper  food, 
The  infubflantial  air.     Since  you  have  own'd 
Woman  may  love  and  yet  that  love  conceal, 
I  feel  more  confident.     And  let  me  afk, 
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Whence  Jearn'd  Cecilia  that  moft  welcome  truth  ? 

CECILIA. 
You  queftion  me  too  clofely. 

HERON. 


Come,  be  bold. 
Requite  my  tale  with  one  of  equal  length. 
And  tell  me  the  perfections  of  that  youth, 
Who  fits  upon  the  throne  of  your  regard. 

CECILIA,  (infurprife.) 
My  Lady  Alice  and  my  father  here  ? 
What  fhall  we  do  ?  Away,  they  fee  us  not. 

[Exeunt, 
Enter  SIR  THOMAS  and  LADY  MORE. 

LADY  MORE. 

Now  let  me  whifper  in  your  private  ear 
A  word  or  two  of  family  concerns. 
I  muft  apprife  you  of  a  circumftance 
Which  gives  me  much  uneafinefs. 
SIR  THOMAS. 

Whatis't? 
Be  brief  and  tell  it  me. 
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LADY  MORE. 

Some  days  ago 

I  overheard  a  thoughtlefs  child  of  your's, 
Your  own  Eliza,  in  the  garden  bower 
Talking  with  Dancy. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Did  (lie  tell  her  love  ? 

LADY  MORE. 

Yes,  fhe  confefs'd  (he  lov'd  him,  and  the  youth 
Made  warm  profeffions  of  his  love  for  her. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Then  can  the  fecret  paflion  of  her  heart 
No  longer  be  denied.     Poor  filent  girl, 
I  thought  the  joy  that  fat  upon  her  brow 
Was  awkwardly  put  on.     Long  has  fhe  hid, 
Fearing  to  make  it  known,  this  innocent  love. 
She  thinks,  perhaps,  that  I  {hall  difcommend  her. 

LADY  MORE. 

Will  you  beftow  her  on  a  man  fo  poor  ? 
Roper  has  expectations  j  but  this  youth 
Is  but  a  fecond  fon,  whofe  elder  brother 
Were  fcarce  a  match  fumcient. 
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SIR  THOMAS. 

Lady  More, 

I  tell  you  not  what  my  intention  is. 
But  be  advis'd  to  caft  an  eye  more  kind 
On  merit  without  fortune.     Frugal  nature 
Often  denies  her  talents  to  the  rich, 
Giving  them  largely  to  the  man  who  needs, 
And  has  no  other  portion.     Noble  fouls 
Daily  emerge  from  darknefs  and  retreat, 
From  unknown  families  and  fcanty  means, 
To  lit  with  princes.     So  the  ardent  youth, 
Born  to  no  titles,  no  eftates  or  friends, 
Outfoars  the  great  and  rich,  and  looking  down 
From  the  high  fummit  of  true  dignity, 
Pities  their  littlenefs,  whofe  fcornful  eyes 
Once  laugh'd  at  him  below. 

LADY  MORE. 

Some  may  be  fuch. 

But  Dancy  is  an  awkward  mame-fac'd  boy, 
Who  makes  no  prornife  ;  and  I  think,  Sir  Thomas, 
Your  daughter,  if  me  weds  him,  is  undone. 
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SIR  THOMAS. 

Fear  not,  my  Lady.     I  have  ftudied  man 
Longer  than  you  have.     I  have  learn'd  to  fear 
The  bloflbm  that  is  early,  and  its  leaves 
Too  foon  expofes  to  the  chilly  fpring. 
But  much  I  hope  from  the  more  modeft  bud, 
That  hides  its  head,  and  gathers  fecret  ftrength, 
Scarce  blown  at  midfummer.     An  awkward  gait, 
Unpolifh'd  manners,  and  a  fetter'd  tongue, 
A  fheepilh  countenance,  and  burning  cheek, 
Are  clouds  in  which  true  genius  loves  to  rife. 
And  thus  obfcur'd,  like  a  November  fun, 
She  makes  her  heav'nly  progrefs  unobferv'd, 
Till  foftly  thro'  the  gloom  me  fteals  her  way 
In  full  meridian  glory. 

LADY  MORE. 

As  you  pleafe. 
Were  me  my  daughter,  I  mould  ftill  oppofe  you. 

SIR  THOMAS. 
Well,  well,  proceed.     I  have  not  yet  confented. 

[Exit  LADY  MORE. 
But  I  will  Ihortly,  for  that  youth  deferves 
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Lib'ral  encouragement.     If  Heron  thrives 
And  takes  Cecilia,  I'll  make  up  a  purfe 
For  Dancy  and  Eliza.     My  fon  John 
May  fpare  for  one,  the  other  two  provided.       [Exit. 
Enter  HERON  and  CECILIA. 

CECILIA. 
I  fear  you  have  tranfgrefs'd  the  bounds  of  truth. 

HERON. 

I'll  fummon  my  friend  Bonvife  to  atteft  it. 
Yourfelf  mall  alk  him,  while  I  Hand  aloof, 
If  all  the  purpofe  of  my  coming  hither 
Was  not  to  own  my  love,  and  yield  a  heart 
Entirely  your's.     Indeed  the  peerlefs  fair  one, 
Whom  I  have  prais'd  fo  warmly,  and  not  nam'd, 
Was  none  but  thou,  Cecilia.     And  I  think, 
Would  but  Cecilia's  tongue  the  truth  reveal, 
The  favour'd  youth,  whom  her  reluctant  lips 
So  fairly  pictur'd,  was  indeed  none  elfe 
But  my  unworthy  felf.     Come,  come,  be  bold. 

CECILIA. 
'Tis  true,  I  much  efteem  you.     Make  me  fure 
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You  have  not  wrong' d  another,  all  my  heart 
Is  only  your's. 

HERON. 

Moft  generous  confeffion ! 
I  fwear  I  have  not  wrong'd  a  foul  alive. 
And  here  I  give  my  bond,  and  with  a  kifs 
Seal  it  moft  furely,  I  will  look  no  farther, 
But,  fatisfied  to  own  a  pearl  fo  fair, 
A  gem  fo  bright,  be  with  my  wealth  content. 
This  hand  Cecilia  mail  beftow  once  more 
Before  the  altar,  then  we  fly  away 
To  folitude  and  peace. 

CECILIA. 

A  moment's  paufe. 

You  are  too  fanguine.     Hide  we  love  a  while. 
Twill  grow  in  fecret  like  the  hopeful  plant, 
"VVhofe  fhelter'd  infancy  defies  the  ftorm. 
Think  it  not  much  to  wait,  for  time  has  wings 
Swift  as  the  eagle's,  and  can  fly  as  foon 
From  earth  to  heav'n.     When  Jacob  was  in  love, 
We  read  he  ferv'd  for  Rachel  feven  years  j 
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Yet  fo  he  lov'd  her,  that  a  talk  fo  long 

Seera'd  but  a  few  ihort  days.     Be  your's  as  true 

As  his  love  was,  and  you  {hall  feel  as  little 

The  torment  of  delay.     Come,  look  not  fad, 

For  fadnefs  is  infectious.     If  your  brow 

Seems  melancholy,  mine  will  gather  from  it 

The  hue  of  difcontent.     Be  brilk  and  gay, 

As  if  the  fecret  of  Cecilia's  love 

Had  not  efcap'd  her.     Oh  !  you're  wondrous  grave. 

Hide,  hide  it,  or  away.     My  father  comes. 

{Exit  HERON. 

I'm  glad  he's  gone.    His  looks  would  have  betray'd  us. 
What  mail  I  do  ?  I  feel  my  face  on  fire. 
My  father  may  not  mark  it,  for  my  glafs 
Tells  me  I  blulh,  like  the  dark  Ethiop, 
Invilibly.     I  hope  it  is  fo.     Hem. 
Good  morning,  Sir. 

Enter  SIR  THOMAS. 
SIR  THOMAS. 

Good  morning  to  Cecilia. 
You  rife  betimes.     I  heard  your  chamber  door 
Creak  to  the  orient  fun  fome  hours  ago. 

E4 
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What,  has  my  daughter  walk'd  fo  long  alone  ? 
Something  difturbs  her  peace.     Her  mind  is  vex'd 
With  care  or  love.     Perhaps  the  rhyming  fit 
Makes  pris'ner  her  attention.     Poet  like, 
She  could  not  fleep  for  thinking,  but  ftole  out 
To  ring  the  chimes  of  fancy  undifturb'd 
In  the  ftill  ear  of  morning.     Elfe  perhaps 
She  would  have  tapp'd  her  father's  door  as  wont, 
And  waited  till  he  met  her. 

CECILIA. 

Sir,  I  thought 

You  might  be  wearied,  and  in  want  of  reft 
After  your  journey. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Why  in  want  of  reft  ? 

1  rode  no  farther  than  from  Hampton  Court. 
Was  that  a  journey  for  a  fummer's  day  ? 
'Twas  hardly  exercife.     No  no,  Cecilia, 
I  fee  the  reafon.     An  old  father's  arm 
Is  not  fo  welcome  as  a  younger  man's. 
Who  left  you  and  withdrew  this  moment  ? 
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CECILIA. 

Sir! 
SIR  THOMAS. 
Was  it  not  Heron  ? 

CECILIA. 

Yes,  Sir. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Then  his  arm 

Supported  your's  to  day,  and  'twas  for  him 
You  rofe  fo  early,  and  forgot  your  father. 
Well,  well,  let  youth  aflbciate  with  the  young, 
And  leave  the  grey  head  to  his  fober  talk 
Of  contemplation.     Met  you  by  appointment  ? 

CECILIA. 
Sir! 

SIR  THOMAS. 
Met  you  by  appointment  ? 
CECILIA. 

With  much  ihame 
I  own  we  did,  Sir. 

SIR  THOMAS,, 

See,  the  truth  will  out. 
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And  what  have  you  convers'd  of  ? 
CECILIA. 

Nothing,  Sir — 
Worth  your  attention. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

But  perhaps  it  was. 
I  love  to  hearken  to  the  fimple  chat 
Of  prattling  infants.     From  the  lip  of  youth 
I  draw  a  fweeter  pleafure  to  remark 
How  reafon  dawns  toward  her  perfect  day, 
How  paffion  kindles  and  impels  the  foul 
To  all  the  ufeful  purpofes  of  life- 
Come,  be  no  longer  fecret.     Make  a  friend 
Of  him  who  moft  regards  you.     Tell  your  father, 
What  was  your  converfation  ?     Was  it  love  ? 
Be  not  afham'd  to  own  it.     He  lov'd  once, 
And  ftill  remembers  with  a  lover's  figh 
Your  poor  departed  mother.     She  lov'd  him, 
And  had  a  brow  as  full  of  woe  as  your's, 
Till  by  entreaty  he  extorted  from  her 
The  fecret  you  conceal.     What  faid  the  youth  ? 
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CECILIA. 
He  told  me  of  a  maid  he  long  had  lov'd — 

SIR  THOMAS. 
And  told  you  'twas  yourfelf. 

CECILIA. 

He  did,  Sir. 
SIR  THOMAS. 

Well, 
And  what  faid  you  ? 

CECILIA. 

I  told  him  of  a  youth 
Whom  I  regarded — 

SIR  THOMAS. 

And  that  youth  was  Heron. 
Honeft  confeflion !     Was  it  true,  Cecilia  ? 

CECILIA. 
Moft  true,  Sir. 

SIR  THOMAS. 
What  faid  he  ? 
CECILIA. 

He  took  my  hand, 
And  laid  I  mould  be  his. 
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SIR  THOMAS. 

And  did  your  heart 
Warmly  content  ? 

CECILIA. 

As  warmly  as  it  could,  Sir> 
My  father's  leave  not  alk'd. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Suppofe  that  leave 

Withheld  for  ever  j  could  you  fliun  the  youth, 
And  ftifle  love,  your  father  difapproving  ? 
Tell  me  the  truth. 

CECILIA. 

Sir,  'twere  an  arduous  talk. 
I'd  try  and  be  obedient,  tho'  I  died. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

I  know  it  well.     It  ever  was  your  care 
To  be  obedient.     I  will  not  withhold 
Leave  fo  deferv  d.     I  give  you  free  confent, 
And  am  moft  happy  you  have  won  a  youth 
Worthy  your  love.     When  daughters  make  a  choice 
Wife  as  Cecilia's,  'tis  the  father's  pride 
To  crown  it  with  fuccefs. 
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CECILIA. 

Dear  Sir,  I  thank  you. 
SIR  THOMAS. 

Be  cheerful  then.     You  may,  if  Heron  pleafes, 
To-day  be  wedded.     There  will  be  at  church 
A  couple  not  unknown  to  you  or  him. 
I  fay  to-day,  becaufe  this  afternoon 
1  mud  away  to  Greenwich  to  the  king, 
And  know  not  when  I  ftiall  return.    What  fay  you  ? 

CECILIA. 

Sir,  I  am  much  perplex' d.     If  I  confent, 
Muft  I  forfake  your  houfe  ? 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Heron  perhaps 

Will  not  dhlike  to  live  with  you  and  me. 
My  houfe  is  roomy,  and  will  hold  us  all. 
Make  him  propofals.     When  your  father  dies, 
'  You  muft  have  other  homes — but  while  he  lives, 
He  is  content  to  lodge  and  feed  you  all, 
And  all  your  hulbands. 

CECILIA. 

Sir,  I'll  go  direaiy. 
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SIR  THOMAS. 

Go.     If  my  Lady  tells  you  breakfaft  waits, 
Tell  her  I  come.    (Exit  CECILIA.)   Poor  girl,  how 

large  a  load 

Of  fecret  trouble  has  thy  mind  efcap'd 
In  a  few  moments !     When  I  met  her  here, 
She  could  no  more  have  tripp'd  fo  gaily  home, 
Than  the  tir'd  traveller,  whofe  weary  limbs 
A  feather  almoft  crumes.     A  light  heart 
Quickens  the  pace,,  and  makes  the  foot  alert. 
It  teaches  it  to  mock  the  poet's  art, 
To  move  in  numbers,  and  exprefs  the  mind 
In  meafur'd  dance,  which  has  a  tongue  to  ling 
Almoft  as  fweetly  as  the  lyre  itfelf. 
Well,  one  is  happy,  and  but  one  remains 
Who  needs  my  confolation.     She,  dear  heart, 
Imagines  that  her  fecret  love  is  hid, 
And  fears  to  tell  it,  left  her  father  frown. 
I  would  indeed  young  Dancy  had  been  rich 
In  money  as  in  virtue.     But  'tis  well 
His  only  want  is  wealth.     Better  my  child 
Love  worth  and  poverty  than  wealth  and  vice. 
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A  daughter  that  o'erlooks  the  proud  parade 
And  filver'd  equipage  of  affluent  guilt, 
To  fmile  at  modefty  that  makes  no  mew, 
But  meets  her  unattended,  all  his  train 
Virtue  and  learning,  has  difcerning  eyes. 
Who  bids  her  mend  her  choice,  deferves  to  die 
Without  a  daughter  to  lament  his  end. 
But  Dancy  comes — 

Enter  DANCY. 
DANCY. 

Good  morning  to  Sir  Thomas. 
SIR  THOMAS. 
rhat,  is  it  breakfaft  time  ? 

DANCY. 

I  think  it  is,  Sir, 
Or  I  had  not  return'd  fo  foon. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Alone  ? 

Wrhere  is  Eliza  ?     Is  flie  gone  before  ? 
Or  is  me  yet  behind  ? 

DANCY. 

She  has  not  walk'd 
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Some  days,  Sir  Thomas.     She  has  ipent  her  hours 
Chiefly  in  mufic,  finging  plaintive  airs 
And  ting'  ring  leflbns  of  a  ferious  mood 
In  her  own  chamber.     If  my  ear  be  juft, 
She's  playing  now.     I  hear  a  tinkling  found, 
Which  feems  to  come  from  yonder  open  cafement, 
Her  chamber  window. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Let  us  both  draw  near 
And  liften.     Mufic  has  a  potent  charm 
Join'd  with  the  graces  of  the  morning.     Hark  ! 


SIR  THOMAS. 

How  fweet  that  little  air  !     Is  it  all  fung  ? 
'Twas  like  the  love-note  of  the  nightingale. 

DANCY. 

And,  like  that  note,  the  fweeter,  from  the  bough 
Heard  unexpected,  and  no  fongfter  feen. 
The  fweeter  that  the  bird  was  pafling  ihy, 
And  had  not  warbled  with  a  flrain  fo  free, 
Confcious  who  ftood  to  hear.     The  fweeter  too 
That  we  enjoy'd  a  pleafure  won  by  Health, 
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By  mute  approach  and  unobferv'd  attention. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Ay,  Sir,  we  fhould  find  nothing  iweet  on  earth, 
But  for  the  pains  we  ufe  in  the  purfuit. 
Soon  won  is  foon  defpis'd.     Where  the  heart  pants 
With  fear  one  moment  and  with  hope  the  next, 
Accompliming  its  purpofe  thro'  defpair, 
A  toy  obtain'd  is  like  the  vi6tor's  crown, 
Which  gives  him  joy  for  ever.     Who  comes  here  ? 
Eliza  ?  Tis  fo. 

Enter  ELIZA. 
ELIZA. 

Sir,  the  breakfail  waits. 
My  Lady  is  impatient. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Let  it  wait, 

For  now  we're  met,  we  muft  proceed  to  bufinefs, 
Eliza,  thee  I  queftion.     Is  there,  child, 
One  in  the  world  thy  honeft  heart  efteems, 
And  can  for  ever  love  ?  go,  bring  him  hither. 
I  will  not  fee  another  day  elapfe 
Till  I  have  made  you  happy  in  your  choice. 

VOL.  II.  F 
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ELIZA. 
Sir,  you  confound  me. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Dancy,  take  this  hand. 

Afk  her  to  whom  me  gives  it.  If  the  youth 
Be  leagues  remote,  fly  like  an  arrow  to  him, 
And  tell  him  nothing  hinders,  I  confent. 

DANCY. 

Sir,  I  prefume,  if  I  may  fpeak  the  truth, 
The  poor  unworthy  youth,  who  would  obtain 
Eliza's  hand,  and  whom  fhe  would  reward 
With  nothing  lefs,  had  me  a  tongue  to  own  it, 
Need  not  be  fought  beyond  the  narrow  bounds 
Of  this  your  garden. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Then  be  quick  and  find  him  \ 
Unlink  thofe  hands,  and  let  Eliza's  felf 
Look  for  the  man  me  honours.     Is  he  here  ? 

ELIZA. 

Sir,  I  perceive  too  well,  my  forward  love 
Has  not  efcap'd  you.     With  a  face  of  fhame 
I  own  this  youth  has  lov'd  me,  and  my  heart, 
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Not  proof  to  his  attractions,  has  lov'd  him. 

I  drove  to  curb  affection,  till  at  leaft 

Your  countenance  mould  bid  it  live  and  profper, 

But  had  not  power.     So  with  gracelefs  freedom 

I  have  prefum'd  to  center  all  my  hopes 

On  Dancy.     Yet  if  you.  Sir,  difapprove, 

I  will  endeavour  to  repeal  my  fault, 

By  bidding  him  who  loves  me,  no  hard  talk, 

To  find  a  wife  more  worthy. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Let  him  feek 

Ages  and  ages,  he  mail  never  find 

DANCY. 
One  whom  he  more  defires  and  lefs  defer ves. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Take  her,  and  be  ye  happy.     For  the  means 
Of  prcfent  maintenance,  look  up  to  me. 
Live  in  my  houfe.     I'll  take  you  by  the  hand, 
Open  the  way  before  you,  point  the  fteps 
Which  lead  to  affluence  and  good  preferment, 
And  be  it  your's  to  follow  without  fear. 
Difmifs  fome  little  of  this  awkward  lhame, 
F  2 
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And  own  aflurance  worthy  your  deferts. 
Great  is  the  man  who  ftudies  to  be  good, 
And  confcious  dignity  becomes  him  well. 
Come,  follow  me.     The  curate  has  had  notice. 
We'll  take  a  hafty  breakfaft,  and  to  church. 

[Exeunt. 
Enter  SIR  JOHN,  CECILIA,  and  HERON. 

SIR  JOHN. 

And  fo  you  willi  to  leave  me  ?  Well,  well,  well. 
Nurs'd  by  my  hand  from  helplefs  infancy, 
Till  now  a  woman,  you  forget  your  friend, 
And,  in  the  wife  extravagance  of  nature, 
Prefer  the  fapling,  which  you  never  tried, 
To  the  old  faithful  prop,  yet  found  and  ftrong, 
And  never  known  untrue.     You  wilh  to  go, 
And  leave  me  at  my  fetting.     'Twas  my  hope 
You  would  attend  me  to  the  eve  of  life. 

HERON. 

She  mall,  Sir  j  faithful  as  the  fplendid  ftar, 
Betimes  apparent  in  the  foften'd  beam 
Of  ftill  withdrawing  day,  and  found  fo  true, 
It  ever  follows  the  departing  fun, 
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Tho'  firft  and  faireft  of  the  hoft  of  night. 

SIR  JOHN. 

Well,  well,  do  as  you  pleafe.     I'll  walk  to  church, 
And  give  the  bride  away.     I  want  no  crutch, 
Tho'  almoft  ninety.     With  my  ftaff  alone 
I  mall  be  able  yet  to  reach  the  verge 
Of  life's  unequal  journey. 

CECILIA. 

Sir,  my  arm 

Shall  ftill  fupport  you.     Live  the  life  of  man 
Twice  and  thrice  over,  I  will  not  defert  you  j    , 
Ready  to  own  your  goodnefs,  and  repay 
All  I  am  able  to  my  lateft  hour. 

SIR  JOHN. 

Well,  I  believe  you  ;  for  that  honeft  tongue 
Has  never  yet  deceiv'd  me.     It  was  wont> 
On  all  occasions,  to  be  plain  and  true, 
Tho'  fpeedy  as  the  race-horfe  or  the  fwallow. 
Come,  lead  me  in,  for  I  am  almoft  fpent. 
As  foon  as  we  have  breakfafted  and  refted, 
We'll  afk  your  father's  leave,  and  go  to  church. 

[Exeunt. 
F  3 
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ACT    III. 

SCENE— Sir  Thomas's  Library. 
SIR  THOMAS  and  all  bis  family  at  dinner. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

PROCEED  we  with  difpatch,  or  I  muft  fly 
Ere  we  have  toafted  thefe  our  wedded  friends. 
Fleet  as  the  hare  is  Time,  when  happy  man 
Entreats  him  to  retard  his  rapid  hours  j 
But,  when  in  woe  he  prays  him  to  be  gone, 
More  tardy  than  the  flow-worm  or  the  fnail. 
Come,  happinefs  to  all  whofe  hearts  are  one, 
To  wives  and  hulbands.     May  ye  never  jar, 
But  live  to  the  remoter!  hours  of  life 
Concordant  as  the  notes  of  fellow  pipes 
That  found  for  ever  charming  unifon. 
Cecilia,  mark  my  leflbn. 

CECILIA. 

Sir,  I  do, 
And  hope  my  hulband  will  have  never  caufe 
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To  wifli  undone  the  fortune  of  to-day. 
But  women,  let  me  tell  him,  are  deceitful. 
They  wear  a  gentle  afpe6t  till  they  wed, 
And  ever  after  domineer.     So  pufs 
Fondles  the  moufe  her  pris'ner,  with  light  paw 
Touching  his  velvet  coat,  and  purring  loud 
Her  treach'rous  promife  to  be  ever  kind. 
She  fhuts  her  eyes,  and  feems  almoft  afleep, 
Hiding  the  tigrefs  in  a  patient  fmile. 
But  fhort  the  refpite — mercy  foon  expires — 
She  fprings  with  favage  fiercenefs  on  her  prey, 
Fixes  her  teeth  and  talons,  fwears  his  death, 
And  eats  him  up  in  anger.     Sir,  I'll  tell  you 
To  whom  the  man  who  feeks  a  faultlefs  wife 
May  be  compar'd.     He's  like  the  foolim  boy 
Who  thruft  his  hand  into  a  bag  of  vipers 
To  find  a  tingle  eel,  and  thought  it  hard 
The  reptile  bit  him,  and  the  fifh  efcap'd. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

See,  Sir,  how  bold  and  talkative  a  wife 
You  have  to  bear  withal.     'Twas  nature's  mind 
To  make  a  lawyer  of  my  youngeft  daughter, 

F4 
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Had  fafhion  been  her  friend.     She  has  a  tongue 
That  never  refts.     'Tis  a  perpetual  clock 
That  needs  no  winding  up.     She  was  a  prattler 
E'en  from  her  cradle.     She  would  talk  and  laugh 
From  dawn  to  funfet,  and  was  fcarce  content 
To  let  her  active  wit  lie  ftill,  and  reft 
E'en  in  her  fleep. 

CECILIA. 

Yes,  Sir,  Ihe  has  a  tongue 
That  never  halts  for  want  of  argument. 
She  can  difpute,  and  reafon,  and  tell  tales, 
As  endlefs  as  the  coward's  vain  account 
Of  bloody  battles  and  heroic  acts, 
Or  Lady  Paddle's  tedious  hiftory 
Of  her  grave  anceftors  of  Faddle-hall. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Come,  come,  no  fcandal,  Madam.     Lafh  the  vice, 
But  ever  fpare  the  perfon.     Of  offence 
Speak  boldly  to  the  ear  of  him  who  errs, 
But  never  tell  him  that  himfelf  offends. 
I  know  a  lady  who  finds  fault  with  others, 
Yet  has  fome  little  foibles  in  herielf. 
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She  takes  of  liberty  too  much  herfelf, 

Giving  to  others  not  enough.     She  loves 

To  laugh,  and  fing,  and  ramble  o'er  the  field, 

But  prifons  the  poor  butterfly  and  bird. 
CECILIA,  rifing. 

Sir,  I  perceive  that  lady  is  Cecilia. 

Let  me  acquit  myfelf.     You  have  been  looking 

Into  the  little  boxes  on  my  fhelf. 

You  found  in  moft  a  butterfly  or  moth. 

I  had  not  cheated  them  of  one  fmall  link 

Of  native  liberty.     I  found  them  all 

Jufl  at  the  clofe  of  autumn  5  travelling  fome, 
Mere  harmlefs  caterpillars,  to  find  fhelter 
From  the  -keen  breath  of  all-confuming  winter  ; 
Some  cradled  in  a  warm  ingenious  lliell, 
And  faften'd  to  the  windows.     To  them  all 
I  lent  a  foft'ring  hand,  made  them  warm  beds 
Of  wool  and  cotton,  found  them  each  a  houfe, 
And,  pleas'd  as  Pharaoh's  daughter  to  preferve 
The  little  friendlefs  Hebrew,  day  by  day 
Watch'd  the  return  of  fcarce-apparent  life, 
Suftain'd  for  months  by  nothing.     At  the  laft, 
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Each  from  his  tomb  arofe,  fuperbly  cloth'd, 

And  mounting  on  a  pair  of  beauteous  wings 

Left  me  rejoicing.     For  the  prifon'd  bird, 

'Tis  a  poor  goldfinch  that  I  bought  by  chance 

Of  cruel  boys,  who  Hole  it  from  the  neft. 

It  could  not  fly,  and  I  had  much  to  do 

To  find  the  food  it  lik'd.     I  fed  it  long, 

And,  when  I  thought  it  fledg'd,  unlock'd  die  cage, 

And  bade  it  fly  away.     It  flew  indeed, 

But  had  not  heart  to  leave  me,  perching  ftill 

Upon  my  head,  my  moulder,  or  my  hand, 

And  oft  returning  to  the  cage  it  left. 

It  had  been  cruel  to  have  forc'd  it  out. 

So  when  the  day  is  clear,  and  pufs  withdrawn, 

I  open  all  my  windows  and  my  cage, 

Fallen  my  door,  and  bid  it  go  or  ftay, 

E'en  as  it  pleafes.     While  I  read  within 

It  nerer  leaves  me.     When  I  flray  abroad, 

I  often  find  it  in  the  garden  walk, 

Hopping  from  branch  to  branch,  happy  to  twit 

Clofe  at  my  fide.     And  ftill  at  my  return 

I  meet  it  in  my  chamber,  or  alone, 
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Or  by  a  friend  attended,  whom  its  tongue 
Advifes  to  be  bold,  but.  pleads  in  vain, 
For  yet  it  lives  unmated. 

SIR  JOHN. 

Brave  defence  ! 

Let  me  be  judge,  and  be  the  verdift  found 
For  the  defendant.     She  has  won  her  caufe. 
The  daughter  triumphs,  and  the  father  fails. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Sir,  I  confefs  it.     She  has  well  explain'd 
The  motives  of  her  condu6t.     Had  we  all' 
Intentions  good  and  generous  as  her's, 
Law  were  a  muzzled  bear,  that  could  not  bite, 
And  lawyers  beggars.     Let  me  pay  the  cofls. 
And  more,  I  promife  ere  the  week  expires, 
To  yield  her  damages  fhali  thrice  requite 
The  wrong  I've  done, her.     Let  it  now  fubfide. 
Time  hurries.     I  can  drink  but  one  glafs  more, 
And  hark  a  moment  to  Eliza's  fong, 
Then  I  muft  leave  you,  and  away  to  court. 
Come,  Sir,  the  King.  (They  all  drink  the  Kitig.) 
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Enter  tbe  KING. 

KING. 

The  King  is  here  to  thank  you. 
Ladies,  be  feated,  for  we  come  to  hear, 
Not  to  difturb  you.     Here's  a  vacant  chair. 
Deem  us  Hill  abfent,  and  let  mirth  proceed. 
The  fong,  the  fong. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Sir,  give  us  leave  to  breathe. 
Your  unexpected  prefence  has  furpris'd  us. 
Our  fongftrefs  is  but  young,  and  feldom  dareg 
Her  limple  ftrain  before  the  public  ear. 
Your  majefty's  attention  has,  I  fee, 
Quite  overaw'd  her.     Let  us  paufe  a  while, 
And  firft  apologize  for  our  rude  fong. 
To  your  judicious  ear  it  cannot  give 
Exquifite  pleafure.     'Tis  but  a  modeft  air, 
EmbelliuYd  with  no  learning,  made  to  pleafe 
The  herd  of  hearers,  not  to  win  applaufe 
From  ftubborn  critics  and  faftidious  tafte, 
Like  the  grave  compofitions  of  oar  King. 
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KING. 

Ay,  ay,  my  mattes — they  are  grave  indeed, 

And  tolerably  happy.     I  thank  God, 

He  gave  me  talents,  tho'  he  made  me  great. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Without  a  doubt,  Sir,  to  your  ready  pen 
Divinity  and  mufic  have  ow'd  much. 
We  muft  intreat  you  to  be  partly  deaf, 
And  let  your  judgment  fleep,  while  we  perform,, 
To  give  it  no  offence.     Come,  we'll  begin. 
(ELIZA  Jings,  and  is  followed  by  CECILIA.     During 
the  fong  SIR  THOMAS  vubifpers  to  bis  father,  SIR 
JOHN  makes  jigns  to  the  reft,  and  as  foon  as  it  is 
ended  they  all  retire,   leaving  the   KING    and  SIR 
THOMAS  together.} 

KING. 

Sweet  mufic,  Sir,  fweet  mufic.     But  why  fly 
Our  fair  companions  ?  Is  the  concert  done  ? 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Sir,  they  have  apprehenfions  that  you  come 
Not  to  be  wearied  with  their  poor  performance, 
But  to  confult  their  father.     I  had  fought, 
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Obedient  to  your  majefty's  command, 
Your  court  at  Greenwich,  juft  about  to  rife 
When  you  appear'd  amongft  us;  but  your  vilit 
Seem'd  to  repeal  your  order,  and  methought, 
More  a6tive  than  myfelf,  you  came  to  Chelfea 
To  haften  bulinefs  which  had  elie  been  flay'd. 

KING. 

Such  was  my  purpofe.     I  am  come,  Sir  Thomas, 
Knowing  your  great  integrity  and  learning, 
Once  more  to  queftion  you  of  my  divorce. 
You  know  the  painful  fcruples  I  once  urg'd 
Relating  to  my  confcience.     They  exift, 
And  mil  difturb  me ;  but  I  know  your  mind, 
And  mention  them  no  more.     I  bring  you  now 
Reafons  of  ftate,  which,  I  befeech  you,  weigh 
With  great  deliberation,  and  unfold 
Your  whole  opinion  of  them,  not  abafh'd, 
Left  the  thing  fpoken  mould  offend  our  ear. 
Suppofe  my  former  fcruples  done  away, 
Suppofe  me  of  falvation  not  defpairing, 
Tho'  wedded  to  my  brother  Arthur's  wife. 
J  have  one  daughter.     Should  her  father  die, 
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What  are  the  perils  that  await  my  kingdom  ! 

You  know  the  emperor  and  king  of  France 

Have  both  refus'd  her;  urging  for  excufe 

She  was  not  born  in  wedlock.     When  my  father 

Efpous'd  me  to  the  widow  of  my  brother, 

You  know  the  old  Archbimop  Warham  told  him 

Twas  inconfiftent  with  the  law  of  God, 

Which  popes  could  not  difpenfe  with.  Mov'd  to  doubt, 

You  know  he  made  me,  on  that  very  day 

I  reach'd  the  period  of  my  thirteenth  year, 

Enter  a  private  protefl  'gainit  my  marriage. 

Again,  you  know  he  gave  me  folemn  charge 

Upon  his  death-bed,  never  to  confummate 

A  marriage  fo  prepoft'rous.     His  advice, 

Milled  by  Winchester,  I  difobey'd. 

And  fee  the  confequence — two  princes  dead — 

Only  my  daughter  Mary  left  alive, 

And  Catharine  my  wife  no  longer  fruitful. 

Suppofe  I  die.     My  filter  Marg'ret's  fon, 

The  king  of  Scotland,  will  put  in  a  claim 

To  England's  crown,  declaring  this  my  daughter 

Not  lawful  heir.     My  filter  Mary  too, 
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Queen  dowager  of  France,  will  urge  pretenfions, 
Alledging  the  young  king  of  Scots  a  ftranger, 
My  daughter  illegitimate.     And  thus, 

0  horrible  to  think  of !  this  whole  land 
Will  be  again  expos'd  to  civil  broils, 
Worfe  than  the  wars  of  Lancafter  and  York. 
Three  pow'rful  parties  will  let  loofe  their  rage, 
And  my  poor  people  be  confum'd  in  vain, 

As  in  the  days  of  Warwick  and  foul  Richard. 
Now,  let  me  afk  you,  is  it  not  a  deed 

1  owe  my  kingdom,  to  divorce  a  wife, 
Whofe  iffue  are  attended  by  God's  curfe, 
And  wed  another  which  may  bring  me  fons, 
Whofe  folid  title  cannot  be  difputed  ? 
Speak  to  this  argument,  and  nothing  fear. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Sir,  'tis  a  matter  fo  profound  and  deep, 
I  have  no  judgment  in  it. 

KING. 

Well,  think  of  it. 

I  know  your  cautious  mind  is  always  late 
And  tardy  to  determine.     Weigh  it  well, 
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And  meet  me  prefently  at  Hampton  Court. 
Think  of  my  kingdom,  and  my  haplefs  felf, 
A  prey  to  fcruples  that  difturb  my  reft, 
.  And  eat  away  the  pith  of  life  and  health. 
Be  my  phyncian,  give  me  good  advice, 
Remove  my  malady  and  eafe  my  heart, 
I'll  give  you  good  preferment  for  your  pains.     [Exit. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Ay,  fo  it  is.     Lufl  will  have  no  denial. 
What  fpecious  argument,  what  neat  excufe, 
Cannot  the  hungry  libertine  invent, 
To  mew  the  folly  of  wife  abftinence, 
The  wifdom  of  indulgence  ?     Ah  !  poor  queen  ! 
I  fee  it  is  thy  fortune  to  come  down, 
And  fall  a  victim  to  contempt  and  wrong. 
Yet  malt  thou  find  a  friend,  whole  hand  and  heart 
Shall  dare  fuftain  thee,  tho'  he  lofe  his  head. 
Ill  hence  this  moment,  open  my  whole  mind, 
Convince  the  King  how  much  he  is  bewitch'd, 
And  plead  thy  caufe  again.     Cath'rine  perhaps 
May  yet  prevail,  give  her  an  advocate 
Whofe  warm  defence  (hall  clothe  in  equal  terms 
VOL.  ii.  o 
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The  filent  agonies  of  injur'd  worth. 

I'll  go  and  bid  my  family  adieu, 

And  follow  after  him  without  delay.  [Exit. 

SCENE— Hampton  Court. 

Enter  tbe  KING  and  ANNE  BULLEN. 

ANNE. 
Your  majefty  is  fpeedy. 

KING. 

My  dear  Anne, 
How  could  I  loiter  when  I  thought  of  you  ? 

ANNE. 
What  fays  Sir  Thomas,  Sir  ? 

KING. 

Why,  nothing  yet. 
I  left  him  to  confider.     But  I  think 
He  may  as  well  fuftain  the  joint  aflault 
Of  winds  and  waters  in  one  current  rufhing, 
As  conquer  argument  fo  ftrong  and  pithy. 
Dear  girl,  I  mail  my  purpofe  yet  accomplifh, 
And  make  thee  partner  of  m/  bed  and  throne. 
If  we  can  win  the  fuffrage  of  Sir  Thomas, 
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I  care  not  for  a  hoft  of  angry  popes, 
Legates,  and  cardinals.     His  countenance, 
Fam'd  as  he  is  for  learning,  wit,  and  worth, 
Will  warp  the  multitude  to  deem  our  marriage 
Judicious  and  expedient.     Should  he  yield, 
None  can  difpute  our  juftice.     The  divorce 
Shall  be  effected,  and  my  gentle  Anne 
Be  rais'd  to  honour  (hall  become  her  beauty, 
A  jewel  fet  in  gold.     Kifs  me,  you  rogue. 

ANNE. 

Allure  me  not.     You  are  another's  hufband. 
When  death  or  difpenfation  has  unlock'd 
The  chain  that  binds  you,  and  we  both  are  one, 
I  may  confent.     But  ah  !  'tis  not  for  Anne, 
Tho'  me  adores  you,  to  be  made  your  queen. 
Lefs  me  will  never  be.     No,  (he  will  fhuii 
Courts  and  the  fmile  of  kings,  to  die  in  peace 
An  honeft  wife.     She  knows  a  noble  youth, 
Who  will  receive  her  with  extended  arms, 
And  gladly  make  her  miftrefs  of  his  houfe. 
Him  will  ihe  feek,  content  with  humble  means, 
And  not  ambitious  to  be  feen  at  Court. 
62 
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KINO. 

Fie,  fie,  you  mall  not  leave  me.     You  mall  reign 
The  queen  of  England,  and  her  monarch's  glory. 
I'll  fend  Campeggio  inftantly  away, 
And  bid  my  officers  infult  him.     Rome 
Shall  never  more  have  footing  in  this  ifle. 
I'll  rule  the  church  myfelf.     I'll  play  the  fon 
Of  Macedonian  Philip,  and  if  art 
Cannot  untie  this  everlafting  knot, 
I'll  draw  my  fword  and  cut  it. 

(Enter  NORFOLK.) 

Well,  what  now  ? 
NORFOLK. 
Sir  Thomas  More  waits  on  your  majefty.  [Exit. 

KING. 

Oh,  is  he  come  ?   Dear  Anne,  retire  awhile. 
I  traft  he  brings  us  comfort  by  his  fpeed. 
I'll  feek  thee  prefently,  and  tell  the  news. 

[Exit  ANNE. 
(Enter  SIR  THOMAS.) 

Welcome,  Sir  Xhomas,  welcome.     You  have  wings 
Swift  as  the  falcon's,  before  which  the  flight 
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Of  doves  themfelves  is  tardy. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Sir,  I  came 

Impell'd  by  duty,  which  has  equal  power 
To  the  fulphureous  grain,  that  ulhers  home, 
Speedy  as  lightning  or  immediate  thought, 
Its  deadly  mefienger. 

KING. 

What  news  d  ye  bring  ? 
Am  I  to  thank  you  for  content  and  eafe  ? 
Or  come  you,  like  your  own  deftru6tive  ball, 
To  kill,  and  not  to  cure  ?     Why  Hand  you  filent  ? 
If  there  was  aught  amifs  in  what  I  urg'd, 
Boldly  condemn  it ;  but  if  aught  appear'd, 
And  fure  it  was  fo,  juft  and  reafonable, 
Be  not  unwilling  to  compofe  my  foul, 
And  feed  it  with  the  milk  of  kind  advice. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Sir,  I  would  gladly  ferve  you — if  I  could. 
I  would  as  freely  give  you  my  advice 
To  do  the  thing  you  wifli,  as  fatisfy 
Innocent  longing  in  an  only  child, 
G  3 
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Could  it  be  done  with  honour,  and  no  lofs 
To  your  own  credit.     But,  as  in  my  child, 
The  more  I  lov'd  it,  I  mould  itrive  the  more 
To  conquer  wimes  that  might  undermine 
Life's  little  happinefs  j  fo,  Sir,  to  you 
I  mew  a  froward  and  ungentle  mood, 
Daring  your  anger  by  difcreet  denial, 
Rather  than  gratifying  dang'rous  hopes 
By  evil  counfel  and  undue  compliance. 

KING. 

Well,  well,  I  am  not  angry.     Let  me  hear, 
What's  your  opinion  ? 

SIR  THOMAS. 

'Tis  a  perilous  cafe. 

Your  majefty  has  taught  me  to  fear  much, 
Should  Heaven  blefs  you  with  no  other  iflue 
Than  the  young  Princefs  Mary. 
KING. 

Ay,  fierce  wars, 

Wars  that  may  make  my  kingdom  fwim  in  blood ; 
More  fiery  and  confumptive  than  the  wrath 
Of  Turks  and  Saracens,  or  wand'ring  Arabs, 
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That  drop  their  quarrel  never. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Yet,  dread  Sir, 

I  muft  acquaint  you,  were  the  caufe  my  own, 
I'd  truft  to  Providence.     The  clouded  dawn 
Has  often  brighten' d,  and  a  frowning  morn 
Been  the  rude  prologue  of  a  placid  day. 
What  Heav'n  intends  no  mortal  can  avert. 
We  may  appeafe,  but  by  no  art  evade 
The  blow  it  threatens.     If  we  ftill  offend, 
Our  ingenuity  defeats  itfelf, 
Our  labour  yields  us  nothing,  but  we  link 
The  more  we  ftruggle  in  the  gulf  we  fhun. 
Sir,  give  me  audience.     Cath'rine  is  your  wife, 
As  lawfully  as  wife  was  ever  wedded. 
Confider,  if  to  'fcape  a  future  evil 
You  do  a  prefent  wrong,  mall  not  God's  curf« 
Be  doubled  ?     Is  it  likely  you  mail  thrive 
By  being  too  ungentle  to  a  widow, 
The  widow  of  your  brother,  your  own  wife, 
And  what  is  more,  a  widow  that  for  worth 
Was  never  equall'd  !     Queftion  your  own  heart. 

G4 
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It  will  afliire  you  that  the  piteous  moan 
Of  injur'd  innocence,  when  thus  opprefs'd 
Alone  and  helplefs,  has  a  friend  above, 
Who  will  require  avengement  of  her  wrongs 
'Gainft  all  the  kings  on  earth.     Forgive  me,  Sir  5 
I  am  too  bold.     My  fov'reign  lady's  virtues 
Make  me  forget  my  manners.     Would  to  God 
Your  majefty  would  once  more  look  upon  her, 
Reftore  her  to  your  favour,  and  live  happy, 
As  I  have  found  you  many  and  many  a  day 
With  her  alone.     Think  of  the  pleafant  hours 
When  me,  all  gentlenefs,  fat  by  your  fide, 
Acting  the  patient  wife  and  pious  mother, 
Her  infant  daughter  deeping  in  her  arms, 
Her  eyes  faft  fix'd  on  you,  and  beaming  forth 
Affection  inexpreffible,  the  while 
Her  tongue  in  gentle  whifpers  told  her  heart. 

KING. 

No  more,  no  more.     She  was  a  queen  of  queens. 
I  lov'd  her  truly.     She  has  ever  liv'd 
An  unexampled  wife.     I'll  go  and  walk. 
I'll  think  of  what  you  fay,  and  if  my  mind 
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Finds  nothing  to  difturb  it,  come  again 
And  a6t  as  you  advife  me.  [Exit. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Have  1  quench'd 

The  furious  flame  ?  May  it  be  quench'd  for  ever ! 
I'll  ftay  and  watch  it.     If  it  mounts  again, 
'Twill  be  more  vehement  for  this  repulfe ; 
Like  the  fmith's  forge,  that  glows  with  double  heat 
Upon  its  footy  matter,  often  dafh'd 
With  watery  allayment.     Let  it  mount. 
Vigorous  reafon  may  again  fubdue  it. 
Hum  !  fome  one  enters. 

(Enter  NORFOLK.) 

Seeks  your  grace  the  king  ? 
He's  juft  withdrawn. 

NORFOLK. 

No,  Sir,  I  come  to  you, 
Sent  by  my  Lady  More,  who  waits  without, 
And  begs  admittance  to  you,  out  of  breath, 
And  almoft  fpent  from  her  abundant  hafte 
To  bring  you  evil  news.     See  where  me  comes. 

[Exit  NORFOLK. 
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Enter  LADY  MORE. 

SIR  THOMAS. 
My  Lady,  what  difturbs  you  ? 

LADY  MORE. 

Give  me  leave 

To  paufe  one  moment,  and  expect  to  hear 
News  that  will  make  your  heart  ach. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Speak  it  quickly. 

Are  all  my  daughters  well  ?  how  does  my  fon  ? 
Who's  ill?  Sir  John?  Marg'ret? 

LADY  MORE. 

A  fudden  fire 
Has  burnt  down  all  your  barns,  and  half  your  houfe. 

SIR  THOMAS. 
God's  will  be  done.     And  is  there  nothing  left  ? 

LADY  MORE. 

No,  not  a  ftraw.     Your  corn  is  all  confum'd. 
There's  not  provifion  for  another  day. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Part  of  my  houfe  too  burnt  ?-  Say  not  the  room 
.In  which  I  kept  my  papers. 
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LADY  MORE. 

Yes,  that  room, 
And  the  two  rooms  adjoining. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Worfe  and  worfe. 
No  lives  were  loft  ? 

LADY  MORE. 

No,  none. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

And  no  one  hurt  ? 
LADY  MORE. 
None  that  I  hear  of. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Where  did  it  begin  ? 
LADY  MORE. 
In  one  of  your  own  barns. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

And  from  what  caufe  ? 
LADY  MORE. 

The  negligence  of  your  next  neighbour's  fervant, 
As  is  fuppos'd  5  who  came  to  borrow  ftraw, 
And  was  too  little  careful  of  his  light. 
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His  matter's  barns  were  burnt  as  well  as  your's. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Poor  man !  he  could  but  ill  afford  the  lofs. 
He  has  eight  children  and  a  heavy  rent. 

LADY  MORE. 

What  fhall  we  do  ?  The  workmen  mud  be  fent  for. 
Our  houfe  is  open  both  to  thieves  and  weather. 
We  muft  be  faving,  and  procure  a  purfe 
To  reinftate  ourfelves.     Shall  I  difmifs 
Some  of  the  fervants  ?     Tell  me. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Let  them  find 

New  matters  if  they  can.     If  they  return 
Still  unprovided,  I'll  maintain  them  all. 
Difcharge  none  fuddenly.     'Tis  a  hard  lot 
To  be  turn'd  loofe  upon  a  vicious  world 
With  neither  oars  nor  anchor.     Such  a  fea 
Might  (hipwreck  honefty  tho'  built  of  oak. 
Go  to  your  neighbour,  and  enquire  his  lofs. 
Give  him  all  comfort,  tell  him  not  to  fear; 
I  will  repair  his  fortunes  to  the  full. 
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LADY  MORE. 

Surely,  Sir  Thomas,  you  forget  yourfelf. 
Remember,  Charity  firft  feeds  her  own. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

My  Lady,  I'm  refolv'd  that  no  poor  neighbour 
Shall  fuffer  for  the  lofs  that  humbles  me, 
Tho'  it  reduce  me  to  a  cruft  of  bread. 
Do  as  I  bid  you.     Make  the  poor  man  happy. 
And  be  yourfelves  contented.     Go  to  church 
You  and  your  family.     Be  truly  thankful 
Life  is  ftill  left  us,  and  enough  to  live  on. 
We  mall  be  richer  when  it  pleafes  God. 
Go  and  be  cheerful.     I  am  nothing  fad. 
As  foon  as  I  have  begg'd  the  king's  permiflion, 
I'll  come  and  give  thanks  with  you. 

[Exit  LADY  MORE. 

Such  is  life, 

Full  of  ftrange  cafualties,  which  overfet 
E'en  in  an  inftant  the  proud  work  of  years. 
Now,  could  I  argue  with  the  atheift's  (kill, 
And  lie  to  my  own  mind,  till  it  believ'd 
All  things  that  happen  are  the  work  of  chance, 
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I  Ihould  apply  the  piftol  to  my  ear, 

And  die  the  dupe  of  cowardly  periualion  ; 

For  I  am  poor  indeed.     My  papers  burnt 

Rob  me  of  more  than  human  heart  can  think, 

More  than  my  family  (hall  ever  know. 

What  have  I  but  my  places,  which  depend 

Upon  the  favour  of  a  fickle  king, 

Whom  I  this  moment  anger  ?     Let  it  be. 

If  I  muft  fall,  the  will  of  Heav'n  be  done.        [Exit. 

SCENE  changes  to  tie  Gardens. 

Enter  ANNE  BULLEN  alone. 

ANNE. 

I  wonder  if  Sir  Thomas  and  the  King 
Be  parted  yet.     It  was  a  knotty  point 
That  needed  fuch  difcuflion.     Oh,  I  fee, 
Sir  Thomas  at  this  moment  takes  his  leave. 
The  king  has  fpied  me,  and  is  hither  coming. 
Now  muft  I  urge  him,  bring  what  news  he  will, 
To  put  a  fudden  period  to  my  caufe, 
And  make  me  queen,  or  leave  me  as  I  am. 
(Enter  the  KING.) 
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Your  majefty  looks  fad.     I  fear  Sir  Thomas 
Brought  you  no  welcome  counfel. 

KING. 

Welcome  counfel ! 

No,  he  has  ftrain'd  the  finews  of  his  wit 
Fighting  againft  me.     For  the  wretched  widow 
He  pour'd  out  all  the  honey  of  perfuafion — 
And  'faith  (he  was  an  angel. 

ANNE. 

Sir,  adieu. 

KING. 

Nay,  nay,  be  patient.     Tho'  he  mov'd  me  much, 
I  am  not  conquer'd.     I  have  fcruples  ftill. 
Now  let  me  hear  my  lovely  Bullen  plead. 
Tell  me,  dear  Anne,  what  courfe  ihall  I  purfue, 
To  give  content  to  my  diffracted  mind  ? 

ANNE. 

What  have  kings  done  before  you  ?     Hannibal, 
When  the  ftrong  Alp  oppos'd  him,  hew'd  his  way  5 
He  fought  with  and  fubdu'd  the  ftubborn  rock, 
And  tumbled  his  proud  head  into  the  vale. 
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KING. 

What  mean  you,  Anne  ?     Speak  plain. 

ANNE. 

Were  I  a  king, 

And  my  defires  as  laudable  as  your's, 
My  kingdom's  fafety,  my  domeltic  peace, 
All  on  one  wife  and  proper  aft  depending, 
I'd  do  that  act,  tho'  to  accomplifh  it 
I  pav'd  my  way  with  twenty  thoufand  heads. 

KING. 

And  fo  will  I — 'Iblood,  girl,  thou  haft  a  fpirit 
Stout  as  an  Amazon's. 

ANNE. 

Our  ancient  kings, 

When  did  they  halt  and  quit  the  great  defign, 
Aw'd  by  remonftrance  ?     Had  a  fubje6t  dar'd 
To  rule  your  anceftors  as  fome  rule  you, 
What  had  he  paid  ? 

KING. 

The  forfeit  of  his  head. 
ANNE. 
And  not  the  forfeit  of  his  head  alone, 
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But  his  eftates.     O  Sir,  you  are  too  cool, 

Too  calm  and  patient  with  thefe  meddling  fools. 

And,  tho'  it  is  an  office  of  much  hazard, 

I  muft  inform  you,  you  are  much  deceiv'd 

In  thofe  who  counfel  you — remove  them  from  you. 

KING. 
What !  mall  I  part  with  More  ? 

ANNE. 

And  part  for  ever. 
Send  him  to  heav'n. 

KING. 

Sweet  Anne,  you  counfel  ill. 
It  were  a  blot  that  would  for  ever  flain 
The  page  of  ftory,  to  be  fo  fevere 
To  one  fo  excellent.     He  has  a  name 
In  ev'ry  corner  of  the  globe,  at  home 
Lov'd  for  his  virtues,  and  efteem'd  abroad 
For  his  great  learning,  judgment,  and  politenefs. 
Befides,  the  anger  of  an  Englifh  King 
Is  fenc'd  about  with  forty  thoufand  checks. 
He  cannot  facrifke  his  bittereft  foe 
Without  attainder  and  a  bill  of  wrongs, 
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To  be  allow'd  him  by  the  jealous  lords 
And  ever  factious  commons. 
ANNE. 

Let  fuch  bill 

Be  mov'd  and  pafs'd.     It  cannot  be  rejected. 
The  houfes  both  look  up  with  longing  eyes 
Eager  to  ferve  you.     Are  there  not  in  each 
Of  Proteilants  and  Papifts  equal  halves  j 
Fearful  the  one  left  you  defert  the  Pope, 
The  other  hopeful  of  a  fpeedy  change, 
And  therefore  both  obfequious  ?    Truft  me,  Sir, 
The  Bey  or  Sultan  has  not  now  a  will 
More  abfolute  than  your's. 

KING. 

Ay,  but,  fweet  Anne, 
More  is  an  angel  in  my  people's  eyes, 
And  to  opprefs  him  in  the  adverfe  hour 
Were  doubly  odious.     He  has  loft  by  fire 
All  he  poflefs'd.     His  buildings  are  all  burnt, 
His  papers  and  the  profits  of  his  land, 
Nor  ev'n  his  houfe  itfelf  preferv'd  entire. 
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ANNE. 

Then  win  him  with  a  bribe  :  for  he  has  wants, 
Whofe  threat' ning  afpect  would  the  ftouteft  virtue 
Stare  out  of  countenance.     His  family 
He  loves  and  feeds,  and  keeps  no  fparing  houfe, 
Lib'ral  to  all  who  feek  him,  friends  and  foes. 
Befides  he  has  a  hand  for  ever  open 
To  whining  beggary,  and  alms  on  alms 
Lavifhly  fquanders. 

KING. 

But  what  bribe  fo  great 
Shall  "buy  him  to  our  purpofe  ? 

ANNE. 

Honour,  honour, 

And  with  that  honour  its  appendage  wealth. 
Advance  him  to  the  fteeple-top  of  favour, 
And  tell  him  for  that  favour  he  muft  fpeak 
The  courtier's  language,  and  read  nought  amifs. 
There  is  a  man  that  ferves  your  majefty, 
Whofe  place  he  well  might  fill — a  haughty  prieft, 
HatedV^y  all  your  people,  and  averfe 
Now  at  the  lafl  to  his  good  matter's  pleafure, 
H  2 
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Tho'  he  has  fed  him  with  a  lib'ral  hand 
For  almoft  twenty  years. 

KING. 

What,  Wolfey  ? 

ANNE. 

Yes, 

He  who  torments  your  people  with  exactions, 
Screwing  the  pence  from  the  lean  peafant's  hand, 
But  yielding  nothing  from  his  proper  purfe, 
Tho'  richly  able.     He  who  like  a  gulf 
Swallows  preferment,  and  ftill  thirfts  for  more. 
Prime  minirter,  lord  chancellor,  of  York 
Archbifhop,  bilhop  of  Winchefter  and  Durham, 
Legate  and  cardinal,  adminiftrator 
Of  Bath  and  Wells,  large  penfioner  withal 
Of  Charles  and  Francis.     He  who  like  a  leech 
Sucks  from  the  houfes  of  religious  monks 
Their  whole  fubfiftence,  with  the  modeft  plea 
To  found  you  colleges  for  wit  and  learning, 
The  rather  building  for  himfelf  alive 
Imperial  palaces,  and  when  deceased 
Eternal  monuments. 
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KING. 

I  do  believe  it — 
Yet  in  the  will  he  open'd  when  I  chid  him, 
He  fliew'd  me  that  to  me  he  had  bequeath' d 
All  his  pofleflions.     To  confirm  his  word, 
He  gave  me  inftantly  this  Hampton  Court, 
Built,  as  he  faid,  on  purpofe  to  prefent  me. 

ANNE. 

So  when  the  thief  has  ftol'n  into  the  houfe, 
He  pats  the  quiet  maftiff  on  the  head, 
And  feeds  him  bountifully  from  his  wallet. 
He,  by  the  bribe  feduc'd,  Hands  by  and  fawns, 
And  fuflers  the  fly  villain  undifturb'd 
To  reimburfe  him  with  his  mailer's  gold. 
Think  you  he  means  to  make  the  king  his  heir  ? 
I  dare  be  fworn  he  glories  in  his  heart 
To  fee  you  fo  unwary,  while  he  ftrips 
Your  family,  the  kingdom,  of  its  fleece. 
What  is  his  view  but  to  fecure  his  children, 
Born  out  of  wedlock,  maintenance  and  homes  : 
To  have  a  thoufand  fcholars  chanting  mafs 
And  finging  requiems  to  his  guilty  foul  ? 
H  3 
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KING. 

'Faith,  you  have  hit  it.     Tell  me  more,  my  girl. 
I  do  believe  that  overweening  prieft 
Abufes  my  protection.     I  remember 
Many  unwarrantable  acts  he  did. 
Not  long  ago  he  fent  away  difpatches 
Without  my  knowledge  to  the  court  of  Spain, 
Commanding  Clarenceux  my  herald  there 
To  threaten  Charles  with  war — nay,  to  declare  it. 

ANNE. 

'Twas  one  of  many  his  audacious  deeds 
That  call  for  chaftifement.     He  plays  the  prince 
In  word  and  purpofe,  with  amazing  pride 
Treating  your  fubjects  as  if  he  were  king, 
And  you  his  minifter.     The  houfe  of  lords 
Abhor  him  as  the  plague,  becaule  they  faw 
The  rights  of  peerage  almoft  crufh'd  to  death 
In  the  destruction  of  poor  Buckingham. 
The  commons  hate  him  for  his  forward  tongue, 
Omcioufly  prefuming  in  their  houfe 
To  dictate  their  proceedings  ;  and  becaufe, 
Too  proud  to  alk  their  leave  to  levy  money, 
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He  has  opprefs'd  the  nation  more  than  once 
With  warrants  of  exaction. 

KING. 

I  remember. 

He  rais'd  an  infurre6tion  in  the  city, 
Not  long  ago,  by  fuch  illegal  means. 

ANNE. 

And  laid  the  blame  upon  your  royal  felf. 
He  has  the  art  of  foothing,  and  transfers 
At  leafl  one  half  of  the  vex'd  people's  hate 
Upon  your  majefty. 

KING. 

Ungrateful  cur ! 

I'll  ftrip  him  of  his  honours,  turn  him  out 
As  naked  as  he  came,  and  whip  him  home, 
To  play  the  tyrant  in  his  native  Ipfwich. 

ANNE. 

Believe  me,  Sir,  you  cannot  find  the  deed 
Would  raife  you  higher  in  your  people's  love. 
He  has  long  liv'd  by  (laughter  of  your  flock. 
To  you  their  ihepherd  they  look  up  with  hope. 
If  you  protect  them  from  his  bloody  knife 
H  4 
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And  ever  bufy  fhears,  about  your  throne 
They  will  affemble  with  unfeign'd  attachment, 
Crowding  to  ferve  you  with  their  lives  and  fleeces. 
Prated  them  not,  but  let  him  ftill  prevail, 
And  they  mall  hate  you  with  fupreme  difguft, 
As  they  hate  him. 

KING. 

Thou  fpeakefl  reafon,  Anne. 
Would  all  my  counfellors  were  wife  as  thou  art. 

ANNE. 

Suppofe  then  you  difmifs  this  money 'd  prieft. 
Obferve  how  coldly  your  divorce  proceeds. 
Is  it  not  Wolfey's  fault  ?  His  lips  are  fhut — 
He  countenances  nothing,  but  refolves 
To  crofs  by  lilence  what  he  dares  not  thwart 
By  open  oppolition.     He  has  hate, 
How  kindled  I  know  not,  to  me  and  mine. 
He  envies  me  your  majefty's  regard, 
And  tmfts  he  can  oppofe  fubftantial  bars 
To  all  your  hopes  and  mine. 

KING. 

But  by  the  Lord 
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We'll  difappoint  him.     Shall  he  out  to-day  ? 

ANNE. 

Mark  its  expedience.     The  great  feal  revok'd 
May  purchafe  More.     He  cannot  be  your  foe, 
And  plead  againft  you,  bought  at  fuch  a  price. 
Send  die  proud  Cardinal  to  die  at  York, 
Stript  of  preferment  5  or  if  caufe  appear, 
Arreft  him  of  high  treafon.     Such  an  a6t 
Will  make  your  people  love  you,  and,  befides, 
Fill  your  drain'd  coffers  with  the  Card'nal's  wealth. 
More  will  be  fatisfied,  your  queen  divorc'd, 
And  all  run  fmoothly  as  your  heart  can  wifh. 
As  for  the  Pope,  his  menaces  are  wind. 
Regard  him  not.     Your  kingdom  is  your  own, 
And  you  the  head  fupreme  of  church  and  ftate. 
Your  people  curfe  the  tyranny  of  Rome, 
Made  wife  by  ftudy.     They  will  gladly  join  you, 
Defy  the  ufurpation  of  the  church, 
And  caft  away  its  yoke. 

KING. 

Dear,  lovely  girl, 
Thou  art  an  angel,  and  haft  fill'd  my  ear 
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With  do&rine  fweeter  than  the  poets'  fong. 

Be  thou  my  privy  council.     From  thy  lips 

Give  me  fweet  kiffes  for  my  daily  fare, 

And  make  me  wife  and  happy.     Come,  you  rogue, 

Indulge  me  once  again.     Now  I  am  ready. 

I'll  fend  this  inftant,  and  command  that  prieft 

To  yield  me  the  great  feal,  and  hence  for  York. 

I  will  not  fee  him,  for  his  artful  tongue 

May  move  me  to  compaffion.     He  mall  down, 

I  fwear  he  mail,  and  More  ihall  be  exalted. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  changes  to  SIR  THOMAS'S  Library. 
SIR  THOMAS  and  LADY  MORE  alone  at  a  Talk. 

LADY  MORE. 

Well,  fo  much  for  repairs,  fo  much  for  grain, 
So  much  for  the  proviiion  of  your  houfe, 
And  all  together  will  amount  to  fo  much. 
Look  at  the  fum.     I  think  it  now  exceeds 
All  we  can  raife.     And  will  you  ftill  perfift 
Your  neighbour  mail  lofe  nothing  ? 
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SIR  THOMAS. 

Not  a  doit. 

My  Lady,  if  I  live  upon  a  heath, 
That  honeft  man  mall  be  no  lofer  by  me. 
I'll  firfl  repair  his  lofs,  and  then  my  own. 
He  has  no  friend  at  court,  nor  any  place 
Whofe  profits  may  redeem  him  out  of  want. 
He  has  work'd  hard,  and  yet  could  barely  live, 
Feeding  fo  many  little  mouths  at  home, 
And  forc'd  to  pay  a  more  than  equal  rent 
To  an  unthrifty  and  oppreffive  landlord. 
He  never  aik'd,  for  all  the  pains  he  takes, 
More  than  his  wants  might  challenge,  food  and  raiment, 
And  thofe  he  mall  have. 

Enter  a  SERVANT. 
SERVANT. 

Sir,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
Wilhes  to  fee  you. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Pray  him  to  walk  in. 

[Exit  SERVANT. 
My  Lady,  take  the  papers  and  be  gone. 

[Exit  LADY  MORE. 
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(Enter  NORFOLK.) 
Your  grace  is  welcome. 

NORFOLK. 

Sir,  I  truft  I  am, 

For  I  am  come  the  meflenger  of  news 
Grateful  to  all  who  hear  it.     It  has  pleas'd 
Our  gracious  fov'reign  to  remove  at  laft 
His  odious  minifter  the  Cardinal. 
Myfelf  was  one  of  thofe  commiflion'd  by  him 
To  make  demand  of  the  great  feal,  from  which 
He  parted  with  reluctance ;  not  like  me, 
Who  thus  refign  it  with  a  cheerful  heart, 
To  one  who  merits  like  Sir  Thomas  More ; 
Happy  to  hail  him,  at  the  king's  command, 
England's  Lord  Chancellor. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Your  grace  miftakes. 
Is  Wolfey  fall'n  ? 

NORFOLK. 

He  is,  and  boift'rous  joy 
Is  mouting  at  his  ruin.     All  the  ftreets 
Re-echo  with  huzzas,  God  fave  the  king. 
And  may  he  live  for  ever.     Not  a  foul, 
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But  bellows  ecftafy  from  leathern  lungs, 
And  with  exertion  fets  his  face  on  fire. 
At  fight  of  me  they  paus'd,  and  flood  to  hear, 
Till  I  had  told  them  what  my  meflage  was 
To  their  good  friend  Sir  Thomas.     At  your  name 
Again  they  bellow'd,  lifted  high  their  hands, 
And  wav'd  their  hats  j  with  fuch  a  thund'ring  ihout 
Aflailing  my  poor  ears,  as  made  them  ring- 
Even  to  Chelfea,  and  has  fo  confus'd  them, 
They  are  fcarce  yet  recover'd. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Sure  your  grace 

Has,  in  your  hurry  thro'  the  public  itreets, 
Mifconftm'd  what  his  majefty  commanded. 
It  cannot  J>e  to  me  he  gives  the  feal. 
I  am  a  layman,  of  no  noble  houfe, 
Impeded  with  a  family  of  children. 
'Tis  ufual  to  beflow  it  on  divines 
And  men  of  learning.     Let  me  pray  your  grace 
To  paufe  awhile,  and  recollect  yourfelf. 

NORFOLK. 
Sir  Thomas,  I  have  harbour'd  no  miftake. 
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You  are  the  man  to  whom  the  king  difpatch'd  me. 

To  you  he  order'd  me  to  give  this  feal, 

And  fay  withal,  it  was  no  other  caufe 

Mov'd  him  to  grant  it  but  your  well-known  worth 

And  great  fufficiency,  which  overtops 

All  that  himfelf  could  wifh,  his  people  hope. 

You  mufl  repair  as  quickly  as  you  can 

To  Weflminfter,  and  meet  us  in  the  Hall  j 

Thence  to  be  led  by  Suffolk  and  myfelf 

Into  the  Star-chamber  to  take  your  feat. 

[Exit  NORFOLK. 
SIR  THOMAS. 

I  will  obey  your  grace.     So  Wolfey's  down, 
And  on  the  ruin  of  his  ancient  foe 
More  is  compell'd  to  rife.     He  was  a  man 
Of  vafl  abilities,  and  made  his  king 
The  dread  and  envy  of  the  fartheft  world. 
How  mail  I  fill  his  feat  ?     My  little  light 
Will  be  to  his  but  as  the  taper's  ray, 
Which,  while  the  fun  was  up,  was  fcarce  difcern'd, 
And  had  but  feeble  glory  when  it  funk. 
I  would  his  majefty  had  fought  elfewhere, 
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And  found  an  abler  man.     But  fince  on  me 

He  piles  the  load  of  honour,  I  receive  it, 

Grateful  to  Providence,  which  thus  fupports 

My  almoft  ruin'd  houie.     I'll  fee  the  man 

Reftor'd  to  all  he  loft,  tell  the  good  news 

To  old  Sir  John  and  my  dejected  children, 

And  then  away  for  Weftminfler  with  fpeed.      [Exit. 

SCENE  changes  to  Hampton  Court. 

Enter  the  KING  meeting  ANNE  BULLEN. 

KING. 

Ah  !  my  fweet  Anne,  where  have  you  hid  yourielf  ? 
You  rogue,  I  bring  you  news  will  make  your  heart 
Grow  riotous  with  joy. 

ANNE. 

What  news,  dread  Sir  ? 

KING. 

The  Cardinals  are  routed.     I've  fent  one 
Smarting  with  infult  to  my  lord  the  Pope. 
The  other  is  depriv'd  and  gone  to  Eiher 
Till  further  orders  reach  him,  then  to  York. 
The  peers  have  found  him  guilty.    Here,  you  rogue, 
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Here  is  an  invent' ry  of  all  he  had, 
The  total  fum  of  his  ill-gotten  wealth, 
And  'tis  all  mine.     I've  fent  the  feal  to  More. 
More  has  accepted  it.    Within  the  hour 
I  mall  expect  him  here  to  give  me  thanks, 
And  then  I'll  urge  him  to  approve  my  caufe  : 
And  fure  he  will  approve  itj  for  look  here, 
Look  here,  my  jewel ;  here  are  the  opinions 
Of  all  the  Univerfities  in  Europe, 
And  all  are  in  my  favour.     I  (hall  yet 
Defeat  the  arts  of  that  o'erbearing  Pope, 
Live  like  a  Chriftian  blamelefs,  and  enjoy 
Peace  and  my  lovely  Bullen.     Come,  a  kifs. 
My  news  deferves  it.     Hark  !  what  noife  was  that  ? 
Enter  NORFOLK. 

NORFOLK. 
Sir  Thomas  More  waits  on  your  majefty. 

KING. 

He's  welcome.     Shew  him  in.     Dear  Anne,  retire. 
(Exeunt  NORFOLK  one  tvay  and  ANNE  another.) 

(Enter  SIR  THOMAS.) 
Sir  Thomas,  I  have  long'd  to  fee  you. 
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SIR  THOMAS. 

And  I  too 

Hare  long'd  to  fee  the  gracious  king  I  ferve, 
To  thank  him  for  his  goodnefs.     With  warm  heart 
I  blefs  him  for  this  inftance  of  his  love, 
Which  once  more  lifts  me  from  diftrefs  and  want 
To  wealth  and  plenty.     I  could  only  wifli 
Your  majefty  had  found  an  abler  fervant 
In  him  whom  you  thus  honour. 
KING. 

Abler  fervant* 

We  do  rfot  fearch  for,  and  we  cannot  find. 
Sir  Thomas,  I  have  done  what  I  approve, 
And  what  your  merits  and  domeftic  wants 
Demanded  at  my  hands.     All  that  I  alk, 
In  recompenfe  of  the  regard  I  {hew  you, 
Is  your  advice. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Which  I  am  bound  to  give, 
Poor  as  it  is,  with  willingnefs  and  truth, 
Whenever  alk'd. 

VOL.  n.  i 
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KING. 

Ay,  give  it  me  with  truth. 
Now  I  confult  you.     Have  you  thought  at  all 
Of  me  and  my  divorce  ?     What  muft  I  do  ? 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Dread  Sir,  excufe  me.     'Tis  a  fubtle  point. 
I  have  been  all  in  all  engag'd  at  home. 
Since  I  departed,  in  my  own  concerns. 
I  have  not  weigh'd  the  matter,  much  difturb'd 
By  my  late  fudden  lofles.     Let  me  pray  you, 
Confult  your  other  counfellors.     My  mind 
Is  all  derang'd  j  and  I  had  never  wit 
To  comprehend  the  queftion  you  propofe 
With  clearnefs  and  precifion. 
KING. 

Look  you  here. 

Here  are  the  teftimonies  of  the  Church, 
Of  all  the  Univerlities  in  Europe, 
Of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Angiers,  Bourges,  Orleans, 
Thouloufe,  Bologna,  Padua,  and  Ferrara ; 
And  all  agree  'twas  contrary  to  law 
To  marry  Catherine,  and  the  difpenfation 
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Granted  by  Julius  muft  be  deem'd  invalid. 
What  think  you  of  all  this  ? 

SIR  THOMAS. 

The  Church  is  wife. 

The  Church  is  learned.     The  Church  may  be  right. 
Perhaps  it  is  fo.     Leaning  on  the  Church, 
Your  majefty  proceeds  on  firm  fupport. 
Why  need  you  urge  an  individual  voice  ? 

KING. 

Becaufe  you  have  a  name  in  Church  and  State, 
And  all  my  people  and  the  world  at  large 
Look  up  to  you,  deeming  your  judgment  truth 
And  candid  equity.     I  cannot  thrive, 
And  be  divorc'd  with  that  applaufe  I  with. 
While  you  oppofe  me.     To  your  books  again. 
Read  with  attention,  and  a  hearty  wifh 
To  ferve  your  king.     I  muft  not  be  denied 
Your  vote  and  countenance,  when  the  joint  voice 
Of  total  Chriftendom  confirms  my  fcruples. 
Go,  and  be  bufy,  and,  your  mind  convinc'd, 
Seek  us  again,  and  be  the  man  we  love.  [Exit. 
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(SiR  THOMAS  Jlands  awhile  in  aftomjbment.) 
Enter  NORFOLK. 

NORFOLK. 

Sir  Thomas,  an  exprefs  is  juft  arriv'd, 
Who  brings  intelligence  that  old  Sir  John, 
Your  worthy  father,  is — 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Not  dead  ? 
NORFOLK. 

Yes,  dead. 
SIR  THOMAS. 

Peace  to  his  foul ;  he  could  not  have  expir'd 
At  a  more  happy  feafon. 

NORFOLK. 

So  I  think. 
SIR  THOMAS. 
Where  is  the  meflenger  ?  Conduct  me  to  him. 

\Extunt. 
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ACT   IV. 

Tbe  Funeral  ProceJJion  0/"Sin  JOHN  MORE,  followed  by 
SIR  THOMAS  and  all  Us  FAMILY.  As  tley  proceed, 
SIR  THOMAS  Jleps  ajide,  and  MARGARET  follows 
loim.  Tie  reft  go  out  and  leave  them. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

AY,  come,  my  child.     We  will  not  to  the  grave  5 
For  'tis  a  painful  thing  to  fee  interr'd 
Thofe  we  have  lov'd,  tho'  they  depart  in  years. 
I  wifh  Cecilia  too  had  ftept  afide. 
She  knows  not  what  it  is  to  fee  the  earth 
Clofe  on  the  friend  we  mufl  no  more  behold. 

MARGARET. 

'Twill  grieve  her  moft  acutely.     I  was  prefent 
When  he  expir'd,  and  'twas  a  moving  light 
To  fee  with  what  folicitude  me  cheer' d 
His  feniible  departure.     On  her  brow 
Sat  anxious  pity  and  afliduous  hope, 
And  almoit  charm'd  the  gradual  death  away 
i  3 
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With  filent  foft  perfuafion.     At  her  looks 
Sir  John  himfelf  was  pleas'd,  and,  with  a  fmile, 
As  if  to  die  were  eafy  as  to  ileep, 
Expir'd  approving  in  his  elbow  chair. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

May  all  our  exits  be  as  fraooth  as  his  ! 
See,  what  a  blefling  'tis  to  die  in  peace  j 
To  leave  the  world,  and  feel  no  fecret  flings 
From  a  reproving  confcience.     What  is  death 
To  him  who  meets  it  with  an  upright  heart  ? 
A  quiet  haven,  where  his  fhatter'd  bark 
Harbours  fecure,  till  the  rude  ftorm  is  paft. 
Perhaps  a  paflage,  overhung  with  clouds 
But  at  its  entrance,  a  few  leagues  beyond 
Op'ning  to  kinder  ikies  and  milder  funs, 
And  feas  pacific  as  the  foul  that  feeks  them. 

MARGARET. 

And  what  is  death,  Sir,  if  the  little  peace 
Of  life's  tumultuous  eve  be  chas'd  away 
By  recollection  of  improper  deeds, 
And  duties  not  perform'd  ?  Awful  its  frown 
To  him  who  views  it  ev'ry  day  he  lives 
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With  growing  apprehenfion. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Yes,  my  child  j 

Therefore  will  you  and  I  be  honeft  (till, 
Tho'  we  die  beggars.     For  no  word  or  deed 
Shall  our  good  hearts  accufe  us.     We  will  live 
No  man's  oppreflbrs,  but  the  friends  of  all  5 
And  do  our  duty  tho'  we  die  in  ftraw. 
They  come  from  church.     Let's  ftep  afide  awhile. 
Soon  as  the  aifles  are  clear' d,  we'll  enter  them. 
I  wifh  to  fee  where  my  good  father  ileeps.    [Exeunt. 

SCENE  changes  to  tie  infide  of  the  Church.     Re-enter 
SIR  THOMAS  and  MARGARET. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

See  where  he  lies.     The  race  of  life  is  run, 
And  here  he  fleeps  for  ages.     Ninety  years 
Alive  and  active  was  the  filent  corpfe 
That  refls  within  this  grave.     How  wonderful 
That  the  refulting  heart  for  fo  long  time 
Should  dance  unwearied,  and  forbear  at  laft 
With  vilible  reluctance* — that  the  blood, 
i  4 
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Refrain'd  by  temperance,  fhould  up  and  down 

Travel  fo  merrily,  and  hardly  paufe 

E'en  in  a  cent'ry  !    Paufe  it  will  at  laft, 

And  we  muft  all  lie  down  and  kifs  the  duft, 

As  well  as  this  good  man  who  flumbers  here. 

Simple  or  noble,  indigent  or  rich, 

This  is  our  home.     Ay,  there  thy  mother  ileeps. 

She  was  the  inoft  deferving  of  her  fex. 

Thy  fooliih  father  med  a  world  of  tears 

When  he  there  plac'd  her.     Marg'ret,  when  I  die, 

As  I  am  fickly  in  eftate  and  health, 

Lay  me  beiide  her.     I  would  reft  my  bones 

Under  this  very  fpot.     Mark  it  with  care  j 

And,  when  I'm  buried,  let  a  ftone  be  plac'd 

Juft  here,  upon  your  mother's  grave  and  mine, 

That  here  at  leaft  we  may  be  undifturb'd  : 

A  plain  fmooth  ftone  without  embellimment, 

And  not  disfigur'd  with  a  vain  account 

Of  virtues  more  than  mortal  e'er  polfefs'd. 

Let  it  tell  truth,  and  tell  it  in  few  words. 

Better  to  fay  too  little  than  too  much. 

I  have  a  fliort  infcription  in  my  deik  $ 
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When  we  go  home.,  I'll  fearch  and  give  it  you. 
Why  weeps  my  daughter  ?    Child,  if  I  am  fad, 
Let  it  grieve  not  you.     I  have  many  cares 
You  have  not  heard  of. 

MARGARET. 

Let  me  know  them,  Sir  $ 
Trouble  is  ever  lighten'd  by  complaint. 
Reveal  the  grief  that  preys  upon  your  heart, 
And  it  mall  half  expire. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Why  mould  I  tell  it  ? 
'Twill  make  thee  wretched,  tho*  it  eafes  me. 

MARGARET. 

Not  more  fo  than  I  am,  when  thus  affur'd 
Something  affli£ts  you,  and  I  know  not  what. 
Perhaps  I  mail  enhance  the  latent  ill, 
And  be  more  wretched  while  it  lies  conceal'd, 
Than  when  it  is  made  known. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Child,  I  muft  fall. 
I  cannot  with  integrity  fupport 
My  ruin'd  fortunes.     To  efcape  from  want 
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I  muft  be  cruel  to  a  virtuous  foul, 
To  a  deferted  widow  without  friends, 
Tho'  all-deferving. 

MARGARET. 

Sooner  let  us  want 

Life's  neceflary  bleifings,  bread  to  eat, 
A  houfe  to  live  in,  clothes  to  cover  us, 
And  beds  to  fleep  on. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

There  my  daughter  fpoke. 
I  will  defy  the  hardeft  lot  of  life. 
Can'ft  thou  believe  it,  Marg'ret,  that  the  king 
Gave  me  the  noble  office  which  I  hold 
Only  to  bribe  me,  to  procure  my  voice 
Againft  poor  Catharine  ?   And  mall  I  give  it  ? 
No,  tho'  it  roufe  his  anger  mountain  high, 
And  for  my  loyalty  I  lofe  my  head. 
There  is  but  one  thing  that  withholds  my  hand, 
Making  me  cautious  how  I  give  offence, 
And  'tis  indeed  a  circumflance  that  grieves  me : 
'Tis,  that  our  fortunes  are  fo  interwoven, 
The  blow  that  ruins  me  will  ruin  you ; 
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ill  fenfibly  affe6t  my  inn'cent  houfe, 
And  make  my  children  beggars  like  myfelf. 

MARGARET. 
Sir,  let  it  not  difturb  you. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

I  would  fall, 

God  knows  how  willingly,  and  beg  my  bread, 
Rather  than  trefpafs  as  the  king  delires. 
But  how  mail  I  requite  it  to  my  children  ? 
Dancy  depends  upon  me.     My  own  fon 
Has  nothing  yet  to  live  on  j  tliou  haft  little. 
My  father  could  not  help  us.     All  he  had 
Goes  to  his  widow  ere  it  comes  to  us. 
My  Lady  Alice  will  have  no  fupport. 
We  mall  be  fcatter'd  like  the  worried  flock, 
And  each  muft  leek  for  melter  with  her  own. 
Thou  muft  retire  with  Roper  to  his  farm. 
Cecilia  muft  with  Heron  to  his  father's. 
!  The  little  I  have  left  muft  be  beftow'd 
!  On  Lady  Alice,  Dancy,  and  Eliza. 
John  and  myfelf  muft  ftarve,  or  be  content 
To  earn  by  labour  ev'ry  meal  we  eat. 
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MARGARET. 

Dear  Sir,  you  break  my  heart.     Be  more  compos'd. 
Our  little  fortunes  will  be  wealth  enough. 
Send  Dancy  to  his  father's.     You,  and  John, 
And  Lady  Alice,  come  and  live  with  us. 
Or  let  us  hire  adjoining  houfes,  fmall, 
And  fuited  to  our  incomes. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

So  we  will. 

I  will  not  part  from  my  whole  happinefs. 
Tho'  cruel  fortune  fcatter  all  the  reft, 
JVIarg'ret  mail  be  my  hope  and  comfort  ft  ill. 

MARGARET. 

We  will  be  modeft  in  our  wants,  difcharge 
All  but  one  fervant  each,  live  on  plain  diet, 
And  nicely  manage  our  exhaufted  means. 
We  will  ihun  pleafure  and  expenlive  drefs, 
And  live  fecluded  from  the  public  eye, 
Contented  tho'  reduc'd.     We  will  not  aik 
The  neighbour  or  the  ftranger  to  our  board, 
But  fteal  away  to  folitude  and  books  ; 
Pleas'd  with  the  mem'ry  of  triumphant  virtue, 
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And  poverty  preferr'd  to  vicious  wealth, 

If  yet  our  wants  are  more  than  we  can  feed, 

We  will  be  unattended.     My  own  hand 

Shall  do  the  houfewife's  work,  mall  fpin  and  knit, 

And  earn  by  induftry  fufficient  bread. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

My  moft  deferving  daughter  !    Thou  waft  bora 
To  teach  thy  father  virtue.     I  was  fad  j 
But  the  fweet  patience  of  thy  pious  heart 
Revives  and  gives  me  comfort.     Yes,  I'll  go, 
And  gladly  bid  farewel  to  courts  and  princes. 
Poor  we  muft  be,  but  we  will  ftill  be  juft, 
And  live  upon  the  hope  of  better  days. 
We  will  prefume  the  Author  of  events  . 
Approves  of  our  endeavours,  and  perhaps 
Yet,  ere  we  come  to  forrow  and  the  grave, 
Will  blefs  our  patience  with  an  eafier  lot. 
Come,  we  will  hence  contented.     For  my  father, 
1  Let  us  efteem  him  happy  that  he  died. 
He  faw  our  glory,  and  withdrew  in  peace. 
Go  to  my  Lady.     Tell  her  my  intent. 
Reveal  it  to  your  fifters.     Honeft  girls. 
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They  will  be  griev'd  to  hear  how  foon  we  part. 

Tell  thy  unwelcome  ftory  by  degrees, 

And  mingle  comfort  with  it.     I'll  to  court, 

And  when  we  meet  again,  meet  me  with  joy> 

Tho'  I  return  as  poor  as  I  was  born. 

I  fhall  not  be  long  abfent.     Wolfey's  gone. 

His  matter  was  his  heir  before  he  died, 

And  I  expect  to  find  him  at  York-place.        [Exeunt. 

SCENE — tbe  Country  between  Cbelfea  and  London. 
Enter  SIR  THOMAS  MORE,  meeting  TUNSTALL. 

TUNSTALL. 

Well  met,  Sir  Thomas ;  'tis  to  you  I  come. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

I'm  glad  to  fee  your  Lordihip  look  fo  well. 
Preferment  does  you  good.     You  were  but  thin, 
When  we  return'd  together  from  Cambray. 

TUNSTALL. 

Ay,  thin  from  application,  want  of  reft, 
And  unabated  travel.     Now  I  paufe 
And  take  my  time,  no  longer  yok'd  with  you, 
A  fteed  of  ardent  fpirit,  never  tir'd, 
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That  jaded  me  to  nothing.     By  your  office 
You  fhould  improve  in  looks  as  well  as  I. 
Plenty  purfues  you,  yet  your  brow  is  fad, 
And  your  cheek  pale. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Ay,  pale  as  your's  was  thin, 
From  conftant  application,  want  of  reft. 
And  unabated  travel.     Pack-horfe  like, 
Still  I  am  plodding  on,  and  find  no  reft 
To  gather  flem  like  you,  worn  to  the  bone 
By  everlafting  toil.     My  Lord,  fine  gowns 
May  hide  uneafy  hearts,  and  fo  does  mine. 

TUNSTALL. 

Then  let  me  comfort  you.     I  know  your  cares, 

I  know  your  wants,  Sir  Thomas.     You  are  poor ; 

Your  family  is  large,  and  'tis  your  wifh 

You  had  in  hand  to  ferve  them.     Hear  me  then. 

I  come  deputed  from  the  convocation, 

In  name  of  all  the  bifhops  and  the  clergy, 

To  thank  you  for  the  pains  you  have  beftow'd 

In  writing  volumes  of  fo  great  defert 

In  vindication  of  th'  eftabjiih'd  church. 
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SIR  THOMAS. 

My  Lord,  they  do  me  honour  j  but  their  praife 
Was  not  a  fee  I  wifh'd  for. 

TUNSTALL. 

No,  Sir  Thomas ; 

Nor  is  it  all  they  offer.     Well  aware 
How  much  your  fortunes  have  of  late  been  hurt, 
They  grant  you  readily  four  thoufand  pounds, 
As  a  free  gift  to  recompenfe  your  toils. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

My  Lord,  they  mew  a  fpirit  which  becomes  them ; 
It  makes  me  happy  that  the  church  I  ferv'd 
Have  prov'd  themfelves  fo  worthy  of  defence. 
I  beg  your  Lordfhip  to  affure  the  houfe 
I'm  heartily  oblig'd.     'Tis  comfort  to  me 
To  have  my  limple  doings  fo  approv'd. 
But  for  the  money  they  are  pleas'd  to  tender, 
I  mail  not  take  a  penny. 

TUNSTALL. 

Surely,  Sir ! 

Was  it  not  well  deferv'd  ?     If  deeds  like  thefe 
Muft  not  be  recompens'd,  virtue  muft  ftarve, 
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And  worth,  in  fpite  of  talents,  be  a  beggar. 
Confider  coolly.     Tis  but  a  fmall  gift. 
I  was  commiffion'd  to  make  fome  excufe, 
That  it  fo  little  merited  acceptance. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

My  Lord,  I  am  determin'd,  not  a  penny. 
What,  will  you  have  it  faid  in  the  wide  world,, 
The  church  were  fo  deficient,  that  they  brib'd 
Sir  Thomas  More,  a  layman,  to  write  for  them  ? 

TUNSTALL. 

I  cannot  think,  Sir  Thomas,  the  wide  world, 
So  well  aflur'd  of  your  contempt  for  money, 
Will  ever  be  fufpicious  that  you  wrote 
With  profpecl:  of  reward. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

They  never  mall. 

Therefore  I  mun  your  gift,  and  never  hope 
To  be  one  farthing  richer  by  the  church. 

TUNSTALL. 

Suppofe  then  we  proceed  on  other  terms. 
Let  us  bellow  it  on  your  family, 
Your  wife  and  children. 

TOL.  II.  K 
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SIR  THOMAS. 

Not  a  doit,  my  Lord. 
Who  gives  my  family  enriches  me. 
If  I  look  on,  another  fhedding  blood, 
And  tacitly  approve  of  what  he  does, 
Falls  not  the  guilt  of  murder  upon  me, 
As  much  as  if  myfelf  had  pufh'd  the  knife  ? 
So  then  if  I  refufe  a  proffer'd  bribe, 
But  wink  at  him  who  puts  it  in  my  purfe, 
I  may  be  ft  ill  efteem'd  corrupt  and  venal. 
No,  Tunftall,  they  muft  not  accept  the  gift. 
I  thank  you  for  your  zeal  to  me  and  mine. 
I  love  and  honour  you.     Out  of  your  gown 
You  are  a  chriftian  friend  and  honeft  man. 
I  know  it  gave  you  pleafure,  to  be  fent 
With  this  good  news  to  me.     Accept  my  thanks. 
'Tis  almoft  all  Sir  Thomas  has  to  give  you. 
Pray  let  me  not  detain  you.     Norfolk  comes, 
And  has  perhaps  ftate  bufinefs  for  my  ear. 
Ufe  all  your  eloquence  in  convocation, 
And  tell  the  clergy  I  am  much  their  friend. 

[Exit  TUN  STALL. 
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(Enter  NORFOLK.) 
Your  grace,  or  I'm  miftaken,  feeks  for  me. 

NORFOLK. 

Yes,  Sir,  and  bring  his  majefty's  command, 
That  you  this  afternoon  explain  his  caufe 
Before  the  lower  Houfe — that  you  unfold 
Th'  opinions  of  the  Univerfities, 
Beyond  fea  and  at  home,  and  as  much  as  may  be 
His  marriage  furthering,  and  his  juft  doubts 
Approving  and  commending. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Ay — indeed  ? 

Intends  his  majefty  beyond  all  doubt 
To  marry  Bullen  ? 

NORFOLK. 

Sir,  beyond  all  doubt. 
I've  heard  it  faid,  the  nuptials  are  already 
Confummated  in  private.     This  I  know, 
They  live  as  man  and  wife. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Returns  your  grace 
To  meet  his  majefty  ? 
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NORFOLK. 

This  moment,  Sir. 
SIR  THOMAS. 

Then,  I  befeech  you,  hear  my  little  prayer, 
And  when  you've  heard  it,  bear  it  to  the  king. 
I  grow  infirm  and  lickly,  and  my  mind 
Lofes  its  wonted  vigour.     My  requeft 
Is,  that  his  majefty  would  give  me  leave 
To  quit  his  fervice  ere  I  milbecome  it. 
It  may  furprife  your  grace  I  would  refign. 
Soon  as  I  think  you  have  made  known  my  prayer, 
I'll  be  at  the  king's  feet  myfelf,  and  yield 
The  feal  in  perfon.     Do  not  alk  me  why. 
My  reafons  I  conceal.     I  pray  your  grace, 
How  does  your  noble  ion  ?     Is  he  abroad, 
Or  does  he  ornament  his  native  hie  ? 
I  do  not  think  a  more  accomplifh'd  man 
Lives  in  the  world.     He  manages  the  pen 
As  bravely  as  the  truncheon.     With  the  one 
He  overthrew  the  Scot  at  Flodden -field, 
And  with  the  other  triumphs  ev'ry  where. 
He  wins  the  laurel  twice,  and  ihould  be  crown'd 
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Vi&or  in  arms  and  long.     Where  is  he  now  ? 

NORFOLK. 
At  Florence,  Sir,  maintaining  Geraldine. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

The  beauteous  fervant  of  our  haplefs  queen. 
Pray,  Sir,  commend  me  to  him.     If  I  live 
Till  he  returns,  I  mall  rejoice  to  fee  him. 

[Exit  SIR  THOMAS. 
NORFOLK. 

So  then,  the  king  muft  lofe  his  chancellor. 
I  fee,  More  will  not  ferve  him  under  Bullen. 
Well,  honefty  becomes  us ;  but  I  fear 
Twill  make  Sir  Thomas  fhorter  by  the  head. 

[£**. 

SCENE  changes  to  SIR  THOMAS'S  Library. 
Enter  MARGARET,  ELIZA,  and  CECILIA. 

MARGARET. 

Well  then,  my  lifters,  we  are  all  agreed, 
Our  father  has  done  wifely  to  refign. 
It  lhall  not  grieve  us  to  be  quite  reduc'd, 
Rather  than  urge  him  to  the  thing  he  loathes. 
K  3 
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ELIZA. 

It  only  grieves  me  we  muft  be  divorc'd 
From  this  our  lov'd  and  long-remember' d  home, 
And  from  each  other  :  we,  whofe  happy  days 
Have  all  been  fpent  beneath  the  fame  kind  roof, 
And  who,  in  our  whole  lives,  have  fcarcely  known 
A  fortnight's  feparation. 

CECILIA. 

Ay,  my  girls, 

Twill  make  your  hearts  ach  when  our  hufbands  come, 
And  tell  us  they  are  ready  to  be  gone. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  almoft  refolv'd 
Not  to  be  patient  till  I  fee  my  father 
And  take  a  formal  leave,  but  quit  his  houfe 
Silent  and  unobferv'd. 

ELIZA. 

No,  no,  Cecilia. 

Twill  feem  as  if  we  wanted  juft  refpect 
And  filial  duty.     Let  us  mew  efleem 
And  due  attention  in  the  hour  of  need. 
Tis  the  beft  comfort  of  the  humbled  mind 
To  find,  tho'  fortune  fails  it,  friends  remain. 
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No,  let  us  meet  with  courage  the  fad  hour 
That  parts  us  ever  from  the  roof  we  love. 
Let  us  be  refolute,  and,  if  we  can, 
Go  from  our  father  with  unweeping  eyes. 

MARGARET. 

Yes,  be  content  and  cheerful.     Let  no  cloud 
Hang  on  your  brows,  and  no  remorfeful  tear 
Steal  from  your  eyelids.     Stifle  grief  within, 
Nor  give  it  fweet  indulgence,  till  your  feet 
Have  pafs'd  the  threfhold  of  your  father's  houfe. 
'Twill  give  him  eafe  to  find  your  fteady  minds 
Repine  fo  little  at  the  fudden  change. 
Come,  let's  aflume  at  leaft  the  face  of  mirth, 
Tho'  forrow  preys  upon  the  heart  within. 
Our  father  will  return  before  we  think, 
And  find  us  grieving.     Let  him  find  us  gay. 
'Twas  his  defire.     Eliza,  try  a  fong. 
I've  often  heard  you  fay,  when  the  mind's  fad 
'Tis  luxury  to  fing. 

ELIZA. 

Yes,  plaintive  airs, 

Dirges,  and  fun'ral  anthems.     Serious  founds 
K4 
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Are  the  fweet  banquet  melancholy  loves.   * 

CECILIA. 

Sing  us  that  little  air  you  made  yourfelf. 
It  fuits  the  folemn  temper  of  my  mind. 
Begin,  and  leave  the  fecond  part  to  me. 

ELIZA  and  CsciLiKjing.     Juft  as  tbefong  clofcs 
enter  SIR  THOMAS. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Thank  you,  my  little  friends.     To  hear  you  ling 
Makes  my  heart  dance  with  pleafure.  Have  you  told 

them 
What  I  requefted,  Marg'ret  ? 

MARGARET. 

Yes  I  have,  Sir. 
SIR  THOMAS. 

Why,  then  I  thank  them  twice.    And  would  to  God 
I  had  fubftantial  bleflings  for  you  all. 
But  we  muft  part,  Eliza,  we  muft  part. 
Cecilia,  we  muft  laugh  at  fev'ral  homes  : 
We  difagree  fo  much,  we  muft  be  funder'd, 
And  meafure  fwords  but  feldom.     I  am  poor. 
And  muft  be  thankful  to  your  lifter  Marg'ret 
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For  my  own  food  and  lodging  j  nothing  now 
But  plain  Sir  Thomas  in  a  fuftian  coat, 
With  neither  robes  nor  office.     Ring  the  bell. 
I  wifti  to  lee  my  butler.     Here  he  comes. 

(Enter  BUTLER.) 

Harris,  to-morrow  I  keep  houfe  no  more. 
Your  mafter  is  grown  poor,  and  can't  fupport  you. 
Here,  take  thefe  letters.     They  are  all  replies 
To  applications  which  I  made  for  you, 
And  for  your  fellow-fervants.     Read  them  all. 
The  oldeft  choofes  fir  ft,  the  youngeft  laft. 
You  muft  all  leave  me  j  but  I'm  glad  to  tell  you, 
There  are  much  better  places  for  you  all. 

BUTLER. 

Sir,  I  have  never  wiih'd  a  better  place. 
I  will  attend  you  ftill,  or  rich  or  poor, 
And  be  content  with  nothing. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

My  good  friend, 

If  I  feed  you,  I  cannot  live  myfelf. 
No,  you  muft  leave  me.     Go,  and  go  in  peace. 
You've  ferv'd  me  truly.     I  may  ferve  myfelf 
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Before  I  die.    If  fo,  I'll  learn  from  you 
To  ferve  with  honefty  from  year  to  year, 
Be  fatisfied  with  wages  never  high, 
And  quit  my  matter's  fervice  with  relu£tance. 
What  would' ft  thou  fay  ? 

BUTLER. 

Ladies,  the  horfes  wait. 
SIR  THOMAS. 
What,  mud  we'  part  fo  foon  ?     Go,  bid  them  wait. 

{Exit  BUTLER. 

My  daughters,  I  had  hopes  we  fliould  have  din'd 
Once  more  together.     But  I'll  not  detain  you. 
Since  we  muft  part,  'tis  better  to  part  now. 
God  blefs  you  both.     Be  cheerful  and  content, 
And  let  not  my  misfortunes  vex  your  hearts. 
I'll  come  and  fee  you  foon — perhaps  this  month. 
Thank  God,  my  limbs  are  lufty.     I  can  walk 
Some  diftance  in  a  day,  tho'  I  grow  old. 
John  (hall  attend  me,  and  we'll  come  on  foot, 
Staves  in  our  hands,  and  wallets  at  our  backs, 
The  poor  man's  equipage.     Farewel,  my  dears. 

{Exeunt  ELIZA  and  CECILIA. 
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Now,  Marg'ret,  let  us  fettle  our  accounts, 
Difpofe  of  all  we  have,  and  leave  the  houfe. 
Child,  doll  thou  weep  ?     Let  not  thy  courage  fail. 
Mine  will  foon  follow  it.     Look  up  and  fmile. 
Come,  we  have  pafs'd  the  hour  I  dreaded  moft. 
My  daughters  are  both  gone,  and  I  have  brav'd, 
And  they  have  brav'd  the  pain  of  feparation. 
Where  is  my  Lady  ?     She  will  not  commend 
The  deed  which  makes  a  beggar  of  her  huiband. 
Who  comes  ?    Norfolk  !     What  bufinefs  brings  him 
hither  ? 

Enter  NORFOLK. 

NORFOLK. 

Sir  Thomas,  I  muft  once  more  trouble  you. 
'Tis  the  king's  pleafure  you  repair  widi  fpeed 
To  Lambeth  palace  j  there  to  take  the  oaths 
Requir'd  by  the  late  ftatute,  to  maintain 
None  but  the  king  fupreme,  to  hold  Queen  Anne 
Our  fov'reign's  lawful  confort,  and  her  iflue 
Heirs  of  the  crown  j  and  the  young  Lady  Mary, 
Daughter  of  Arthur's  widow,  Prince  of  Wales. 
Unlawfully  begotten. 
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SIR  THOMAS. 

Has  an  act 
Of  fuch  a  purport  pafs'd  thro'  both  the  houfes  ? 

NORFOLK. 

It  has;  and  more,  Sir,  Cath'rine  is  divorc'd, 
The  king  is  married,  and  Queen  Anne  is  crown'd. 
I  muft  return  in  hafte,  and  have  but  time 
To  tell  Sir  Thomas  'tis  my  warmeft  hope 
He  will  incline  to  favour  the  king's  pleafure. 
The  indignation  of  a  prince  is  death. 

\_Exit  NORFOLK. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Herodias  has  prevail'd,  Herod  is  pleas'd, 
And  I  muft  be  the  martyr.     Yes,  I  come. 
Marg'ret,  my  child,  why  are  thy  looks  fo  fad  ? 
Smile  at  the  fhadowy  troubles  we  have  pafs'd., 
For  we  have  pains  to  come  mall  treble  thefe, 
And  make  them  hardly  worthy  of  a  figh. 
I  muft  be  gone  to  Lambeth.     I  may  go, 
And  never  more  return  :  for  thy  poor  father 
Has  enemies  that  long  to  fhed  his  blood, 
And  will  prevail.     Go  to  my  Lady  Alice. 
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Support  and  comfort  her.     Give  me  one  kifs, 
And  grieve  not  if  we  never  meet  again. 
God  blefs  you. 

MARGARET. 

Sir,  let  me  intreat  you,  day. 
Stay,  and  let  Roper  crofs  the  water  with  you. 
Let  me  attend  you. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

No,  I'll  go  alone. 
Hang  not  upon  me,  for  I  mull  and  will. 

[Exit  difordered. 
MARGARET,  (at  tbe  door) 

He  has  made  faft  the  door.     What,  Roper,  Roper. 
Some  accident  may  happen.     Where's  the  key  ? 
'Tis  bolted.     Roper,  Roper. 

Enter  ROPER. 
ROPER. 

Why  d'ye  call  ? 
MARGARET. 

My  father  is  gone  out  in  great  dilbrder. 
I  would  have  follow'd,  but  he  (hut  the  door, 
And  bolted  it. — Purfue  him  with  all  fpeed, 
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And  overtake  him.     Do  not  be  denied, 

But  keep  him  company.     He  goes  to  Lambeth. 

You'll  furely  find  him  at  the  water  fide. 

[Exit  ROPER  bajtily,  and  MARGARET  after  him. 

SCENE  changes  to  the  Hall  of  SIR  THOMAS'S  Houfe. 

Re-enter  MARGARET  followed  by  LADY  MORE. 

LADY  MORE. 
Where  are  you  going  thus  attir'd  ?  Abroad  ? 

MARGARET. 
Madam,  not  far.     I'll  prefently  return. 

LADY  MORE. 
Let  me  walk  with  you. 

MARGARET. 

I  muft  go  alone. 
Tis  private  bufinefs,  and  requires  difpatch.        [Exit. 

LADY  MORE. 

And  I  may  find  companions  where  I  can. 
Time  was,  when  he  who  liv'd  within  thefe  walls 
Could  not  have  mov'd  a  pace,  but  he  had  met 
Crowds  of  gay  vifitants.     Now  all  is  hulh'd 
And  filent  as  a  church.     Wit  is  expir'd. 
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Laughter  is  gone,  and  mulic  is  no  more. 

Too  well  I  fee,  the  poor  are  never  priz'd. 

Wealth  is  the  magnet  which  attracts  us  all. 

And  be  our  virtues  brighter  than  the  fun, 

Be  we  poflefs'd  of  angels'  excellence, 

If  fortune  leaves  us,  not  a  friend  remains.         [Exit. 
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ACT    V. 

SCENE — A  Street. 

ROPER  croffes  tie  Stage.     MARGARET  follows  htm. 

MARGARET. 
IS  it  not  Roper  ?  Roper.     Yes  it  is. 

ROPER. 
Who  calls  me  ?  Marg'ret,  why  came  you  to  Lambeth  ? 

MARGARET. 

How  can  you  afk  me  ?     Have  I  not  a  father  ? 
And  is  he  not  this  moment  wanting  aid  ? 
Where  is  he  ? 

ROPER. 

I  was  coming  home  to  tell  you. 
And  wifh  my  tale  was  cheering.     I  o'ertook, 
And  crofs'd  the  water  with  him  to  the  palace. 
We  found  the  clergy  waiting,  great  and  fmall, 
To  take  the  oaths.     The  only  layman  there 
Was  poor  Sir  Thomas.     He  was  firft  call'd  in. 
The  oaths  were  giv'n  him.     He  perus'd  them  both 
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With  ftri&  attention,  but  refus'd  to  fwear. 
His  reafons  he  conceal'd,  and  for  his  filence 
Was  ihortly  after  (let  it  not  alarm  you) 
Sent  to  the  Tower. 

MARGARET. 
To  the  Tower  ? 
ROPER. 

Yes. 

But  the  worft  evil  that  attends  him  there 
I  truft  is  fhort  confinement. 

MARGARET. 

Let  me  lean 
pne  moment  on  your  fhoulder.     I  am  faint. 
Your  ftory  has  furpris'd  me. 
ROPER. 

Gentle  heart, 
Take  courage.     Try  and  walk  a  little  on. 
The  air  will  give  you  ftrength. 
MARGARET. 

Perhaps  it  will. 
ROPER. 
Now  reft  a  little.     Do  you  feel  refrefh'd  ? 

VOL.  II.  L 
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MARGARET. 
Better. 

ROPER. 

But  ftill  you  tremble,  and  your  lips 
Are  paler  than  your  cheek. 

MARGARET. 

Regard  it  not. 

I  am  recover'd.     I  can  {land  alone. 
That  figh  has  done  me  good.     One  moment  more, 
And  you  may  leave  me. 

ROPER. 

What,  mall  I  begone, 

And  leave  you  fainting  in  the  public  ftreet  ? 
How  can  you  think  1  have  a  heart  fo  hard  r 

MARGARET. 

I  muft  be  left.     My  ftrength  is  all  return'd, 
And  I  will  travel  ere  I  eat  or  drink 
To  fee  my  father. 

[Exit  MARGARET  followed  by  ROPER. 
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SCENE  changes  to  a  Room  in  tie  Tower. 

SIR  THOMAS,  alone. 
Such  is  my  home — a  gloomy  tenement, 
And  iblitary  as  the  peafant's  hut 
Upon  the  barren  mountain.     Not  a  foul 
Deigns  me  a  vifit.     All  my  company 
Are  toiling  fpiders,  who  confume  the  day 
In  fpreading  nets  to  catch  the  harmlefs  fly, 
An  emblem  of  myfelf.     For  what  am  I, 
But  a  poor,  helplefs,  weather-beaten  infeft, 
That  fought  for  melter  in  the  lowly  ihed, 
And  found  within  the  fpider  tyranny  ? 
Sometimes  a  moufe  attends  me  for  my  crumbs. 
I  bid  him  welcome,  but  the  whifker'd  fool 
Is  dill  fufpicious  that  I  mean  him  wrong. 
How  kind  was  nature,  when  me  made  the  brute, 
To  make  him  cautious  how  he  trufted  man  ! 
For  fuch  a  tyrant  is  he,  that  he  whets 
The  murd'rous  dagger  often  for  himfelf, 
And  ever  for  his  brother  j  fparing  none, 
His  neighbour,  or  his  kinfman,  or  his  friend. 
L  2 
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'Tis  all  his  bufmefs  to  deftroy  himfelf, 

And  all  his  fport  to  trample  on  the  brute. 

Track  him  in  all  his  ways,  in  war,  in  peace, 

Seeking  renown  upon  the  battle's  edge, 

Amufement  in  the  clofet  or  the  field, 

His  footfteps  are  all  mark'd  with  favage  bloodfhed. 

Philofophy  and  Faith  have  each  their  fword, 

And  murder,  one  for  wifdom,  one  for  truth. 

The  paths  of  glory  are  the  paths  of  blood ; 

And  what  are  heroes  and  afpiring  kings 

But  butchers  ?     Has  not  ev'ry  prince  his  knife, 

His  ilaughter-houfe,  and  victim  ?  What  am  I, 

But  a  poor  lamb  felecled  from  the  flock, 

To  be  the  next  that  bleeds,  where  many  a  lamb, 

As  innocent  and  guiltlefs  as  myfelf, 

Has  bled  before  me  ?  On  this  floor  perhaps 

The  perfecuted  Harry  breath'd  his  laft 

Under  the  fword  of  Glofter.     Clarence  here 

Drank  his  laft  draught  of  Malmfey,  and  his  fon, 

Poor  haplefs  boy,  pin'd  infancy  away  ; 

All  his  acquaintance,  forrow  and  himfelf  j 

And  all  the  world  he  knew,  this  little  room. 
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Yes,  here  he  fat,  and  long'd  for  liberty, 
Which  never  found  him  ;  ending  his  fad  youth 
Under  the  tyrant's  axe.     And  here  perhaps 
ArTaHination,  at  the  dead  of  night, 
With  filent  footftep,  and  extended  arm, 
Feeling  her  way  to  the  remember'd  bed, 
Found  the  two  breathing  princes  faft  aileep, 
And  did  her  bloody  work  without  remorfe. 

0  horrible  to  think  of!  Such  is  man. 
No  beaft,  whofe  appetite  is  ever  blood, 

\  Wants  mercy  more.     Shall  I  efcape  him  ?  No. 

(  No,  Marg'ret,  no,  my  daughter ;  no,  Eliza  5 
No,  my  good  girl  Cecilia.     I  mufl  die. 
And  leave  my  widow  and  my  houfe  to  mourn. 
Sorrow  will  overtake  you,  grievous  lofs, 
Plunder,  and  beggary.     Would  that  my  eyes 
Might  once  more  fee  you  all  before  I  go. 
Ha  !  what  art  thou  ?    Have  I  obtain'd  my  prayer  ? 

.  Tis  my  dear  Marg'ret. 

(Enter  MARGARET.) 

Welcome,  my  good  child. 

1  bid  you  welcome  with  a  father's  tears. 

L  3 
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I  know  you  love  me  now,  for  nought  but  love 

Could  have  prevail'd  againft  the  thoufand  bars 

That  fhut  your  prifon'd  father  from  the  world. 

How  didft  thou  gain  admittance  ?  Haft  thou  gold  ? 

I  left  thee  poor,  and  do  not  think  thou  haft. 

Tell  me,  was  filial  tendernefs  enough, 

And  did  the  keeper's  iron  heart  relent 

At  the  good  daughter's  pray'r  ? 
MARGARET. 

I  bought  my  way, 

But  not  with  money,  Sir ;  for  I  have  none. 
By  much  intreaty  I  obtain'd  at  laft 
An  order  from  the  fecretary  Cromwell, 
To  be  admitted  to  my  father's  fight. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Good  man,  I  love  him.     He  feems  much  concern 'd 
To  fee  me  in  fuch  danger.     May  he  live, 
And  be  as  great  an  honour  to  his  prince 
As,  once,  his  matter  Wolfey.     How  does  Roper  ? 
How  does  my  Lady,  John,  and  both  your  lifters  ? 
Have  you  heard  from  them  ? 
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MARGARET. 

Yes,  and  all  are  well 
As  forrow  and  continual  care  permit. 
Griev'd  all  at  your  imprifonment,  yet  all 
A  better  fortune  hoping. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Hope  it  not. 

Expect  the  worft  that  malice  can  inflict, 

i 
And  man  can  fuffer. 

MARGARET. 

No,  we  look  for  days, 
jWhen  our  good  father  mall  again  be  free. 
We  hope  his  majefty  will  yet  be  pleas'd, 
Finding  Sir  Thomas  an  obedient  fubject. 

SIR  THOMAS. 
What !  would  ye  have  me  take  the  oaths  ? 

MARGARET. 

We  would, 

And  come  again  to  Chelfea  and  your  friends. 
Confider,  Sir,  how  many  learned  men, 
All  wife  and  confcientious,  have  complied. 
'Twill  hurt  your  character  to  ftand  alone. 

L4 
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Is  it  repugnant  to  the  law  of  God  ? 
Who  can  believe  it,  when  the  church  itfelf 
With  readinefs  fubmits  ?     None  difobeys, 
Of  the  whole  bench,  but  Fifher.    And  is't  wife 
In  you,  a  layman,  to  think  Fifher  right, 
And  all  the  reft  deceiv'd  ?  Were  it  not  fafer 
To  judge  that  what  the  parliament  allows, 
And  the  whole  church  approves,  is  furely  good, 
And  muft  be  countenanc'd,  and  not  repuls'd 
With  vain  reliance  on  our  private  thoughts  ? 
Sir,  take  the  oaths.     Efcape  from. calumny. 
The  world  condemns  you  for  a  haughty  mind. 
'Tis  faid  that  you  are  ram  and  obftinate, 
And  want  confideration. 

SIR  THOMAS. 

Say  no  more. 

Poor  Adam  !  I  not  wonder  that  he  fell, 
And  ate  the  fatal  fruit,  his  wife  requiring. 
My  daughter  tempts  me,  and  I  fcarce  refrain. 
Urge  it  no  more.     I  cannot  change  my  mind, 
And,  come  what  will,  I  am  refolv'd  to  die 
With  an  unruffled  confcience.     For  my  king, 
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I  love  him,  and  would  ferve  him  if  I  could  5 
But  will  not  ferve  him,  and  offend  my  God. 
For  Filher,  think  not  that  I  follow  him. 
The  oaths  were  offer' d  me,  and  were  refus'd 
Before  his  mind  was  known.     I  fhape  my  faith 
By  no  man's  fafhion,  judging  for  myfelf; 
Nor  care  I  what  the  world  may  think  or  fay. 

MARGARET. 

Sir,  I  mean  not  that  you  mould  take  the  oaths, 
Becaufe  the  fervile  multitude  has  fworn  j 
I  only  prefs  you  to  confider  well      ^ 
Th'  example  of  the  good  and  confcientious. 
Is  not  fome  def'rence  to  thole  great  men  due, 
Who  fcruple  not  ?  and  ought  we  not  to  think 
Our  judgments  may  be  faulty,  and  their's  good  ? 
If  they  can  fwear  with  fafety,  fo  may  we. 
The  law  commands  it.     If  we  difobey, 
We  are  obnoxious  to  the  public  peace. 
Better  conform,  and  deem  that  we  are  wrong, 
Wanting  fagacity  to  fee  the  truth. 

SIR  THOMAS. 
Thou  fubtle  Eve,  I  charge  thee,  fay  no  more. 
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Thou'lt  make  me  angry,  as  I  never  was, 

With  my  good  daughter  Marg'ret.     Child,  be  gone. 

Thou  art  much  alter' d.    Leave  me  to  myfelf. 

I  never  wifh'd  thee  abfent  till  to-day. 

Ay,  now  you  weep.    Well,  well,  I  can  forgive. 

Be  patient  with  me.     I  grow  old  and  hafty. 

I  have  been  almoft  dying  more  than  once 

Since  I  came  hither.     Would  that  I  had  died. 

There  is  no  comfort  for  me  upon  earth. 

Swear  I  will  not,  nor  will  I  tell  thee  why. 

I  do  not  fay,  others  have  done  amifs. 

There  are  in  our  opinions,  as  in  ftates, 

Continual  revolutions.     Man  is  blind. 

He  fees  but  little,  and  muft  often  err. 

'Tis  prudent  to  believe  we  may  be  wrong, 

But  not  to  alter  till  we  feel  convinc'd. 

Mine  is  a  flout  opinion  ;  'twill  not  yield, 

And,  come  what  will,  I  muft  maintain  it  Hill. 

MARGARET. 

Sir,  Cromwell  bade  me  tell  you,  as  your  friend, 
The  parliament  ftill  laiis. 
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SIR  THOMAS. 

I  take  the  hint, 

And  thank  him  heartily.     Yes,  it  ftill  lafts, 
And  ere  it  rifes  will  a  law  be  made. 
Which  fhall  deprive  your  father  of  his  life. 
But  let  not  even  death  difturb  thy  peace, 
Mine  own  good  daughter.     Trouble  not  thy  mind, 
Whatever  happens.     If  I  lofe  my  head, 
My  life  is  little  fhorten'd.     I  am  ill, 
And  if  I  die  not  by  the  king  to-day, 
Shall  die  to-rnorrow  in  the  courfe  of  nature. 
Go  from  me,  and  be  happy.     When  I'm  gone, 
Think  that  I  lov'd  thee,  but  lament  me  not. 
Yes,  I  have  lov'd  you  all,  but  chiefly  thee ; 
For  thou  waft  ever  in  thy  father's  eye, 
Attentively  regarding  all  he  faid, 
And  foothing  all  his  pains  with  fweet  concern. 
I  blefs  thee  for  it,  and,  while  life  remains, 
Will  ftrive  to  comfort  thee.     Write  to  me  often. 
I'll  anfwer  ev'ry  letter,  tho'  depriv'd 
Of  pens  and  ink,  and  all  my  books  remov'd. 
A  coal  mall  ferve  me,  and  I'll  write  on  leaves 
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Which  chance  or  charity  {hall  throw  before  me. 

Haft  thou  no  fcraps  of  paper  in  thy  pocket  ? 

O  yes,  thou  haft.     I'll  put  them  in  my  bofom, 

And  uie  them  fparingly  as  gold.     Now  go  5 

And  grieve  not  that  I  chid  thee  ;  for  diftrefs 

Had  four'd  my  temper.     Bear  my  trueft  love 

To  both  your  lifters,  and  to  all  my  fons. 

Be  good  to  the  poor  widow  for  my  fake ; 

She  will  have  need.     Come,  now  our  farewel  kifs. 

Leave  me  with  fortitude,  and  be  affur'd 

In  a  few  years  we  meet  again  in  heav'n.          \_Exeunt. 

SCENE  cl <  tinges  to  a  Room  in  BON  VISE'S  Houfe. 

Enter  BONVISE. 

How  good  a  daughter  !    Were  they  all  like  her, 
Earth  would  be  heav'n,  and  angels  would  defcend 
To  live  with  men.     Her  unexampled  love 
Remov'd  the  ftrongeft  barriers,  won  the  heart* 
Of  her  invet'rate  foes,  and  made  a  way 
Thro'  bolts  and  locks,  portcullifes  and  bars, 
Into  her  father's  prefence.     Such  a  child 
Who  has,  is  rich  indeed.     Here  comes  her  hulband. 
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(Enter  ROPER.) 
Well,  Sir,  what  news  d'ye  bring  ?  You  feem  furpris'd. 

ROPER. 

Surpris'd  I  am  indeed.     Where  is  my  wife  ? 
Have  you  not  heard  the  parliament  has  pafs'd, 
At  the  king's  inftance,  a  malicious  act, 
Which  makes  Sir  Thomas  guilty  of  high  treafon  ? 
His  ruin  is  determin'd.     He  was  charg'd, 
In  full  debate,  with  ftudying  to  fow 
And  propagate  fedition  thro'  the  land, 

l    By  his  refufal  of  the  proffer'd  oaths. 

j   'Twas  urg'd,  if  he  was  fuffer'd  to  efcape, 
His  great  authority  would  fway  the  people, 
And  make  them  difaffe&ed  to  their  king. 
Archbifhop  Cranmer  was  againft  the  bill, 
And  told  the  king  in  private,  'twas  his  hope 
That  More  and  Fimer  might  be  both  excus'd 
Swearing  as  they  had  promis'd,  the  one  oath, 
And  not  the  other.     But  the  angry  king 
Admits  no  compofition,  fully  bent 
To  have  the  blood  of  both.     The  a<5t  was  pafs'd, 
And  as  I  came  I  met  the  officers 
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Going  to  bring  Sir  Thomas  to  his  trial. 

BONVISE. 

You  have  aftoniih'd  me.     But  fee — your  wife. 
Hum  for  the  prefent.     Tell  her  by  degrees 
The  fortune  that  awaits  her  injur'd  father. 
I'll  leave  you,  and  attend  upon  the  trial. 
When  I  return,  expect  to  hear  the  worit.  {Exit. 

Enter  MARGARET. 

ROPER. 
Well,  love,  how  does  my  father  ?  Will  he  fwear  ? 

MARGARET. 

No,  he  is  deafer  than  the  marble  rock. 
He  will  not  hear  me.     He  is  lick  and  hafty, 
And,  wouldft  thou  think  it  ?  chid  me  for  my  pains. 

ROPFR. 

Chid  you,  dear  heart  ?  Perhaps  he  did  not  know 
How  much  and  painfully  his  Marg'ret  drove 
For  that  fhort  interview. 

MARGARET. 

Yes,  yes,  he  did. 

I  told  him  fomething  of  it,  but  not  all. 
I  told  him  alfo  what  the  world  had  faid, 
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What  Cromwell  hinted,  and  what  we  ad  vis' d. 
And  then  it  was  he  chid  me,  bade  me  leave  him, 
Said  I  was  ftrangely  alter'd,  and  declar'd 
He  wilh'd  me  abfent. 

ROPER. 

Twas  a  hard  return. 
And  didft  thou  leave  him  angry  as  he  was  ? 

MARGARET. 
No  j  for  he  faw  I  griev'd  at  my  repulfe, 
Accus'd  himfelf  for  being  old  and  peevilh, 
Said  he  was  ill,  and  bade  me  not  regard 
The  hafty  words  diftrefs  extorted  from  him. 
He  comforted  and  kifs'd  me,  bade  me  go 
With  fatherly  affection  and  concern, 
And  promis'd  to  write  often,  tho'  the  cruel  king, 
Canft  thou  believe  it  ?  has  denied  him  pens, 
Paper,  and  ink.     He  has  not  fuffer'd  him 
Even  a  book  to  read,  but  there  he  fits 
Alone  and  ill  at  eafe,  feeding  his  mind 
With  melancholy  thoughts,  or  with  a  coal 
Writing  on  fcraps  of  paper  and  old  leaves, 
Pick'd  from  the  dufiy  corners  of  his  gaol. 
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He  alk'd  me  for  the  rerafe  of  my  pocket, 

And  all  the  letter-cafes  I  could  find 

I  gave  him.     With  a  countenance  of  joy 

He  put  them  in  his  bofom,  and  feem'd  pleas*  d 

As  if  he  had  receiv'd  a  purfe  of  gold. 

ROPER. 

Poor  man,  how  much  he  luffers !  yet  I  fear 
He  has  much  more  to  bear  with. 
MARGARET. 

Fear  it  not. 

ROPER. 

I  partly  know  it.     I  have  watch'd  the  ftorm. 
I  wifti  he  may  efcape,  but  muft  aflure  thee 
I  think  he  is  encompafs'd  with  fuch  danger, 
'Twill  be  impoflible. 

MARGARET. 

What  haft  thou  heard  ? 
Tell  it  me  all.     He  faid  enough  himfelf 
To  make  me  fear  defigns  againft  his  life, 
And  told  me  we  mould  meet  again  in  heaven. 

ROPER. 
Ay,  fo  I  think,  but  never  more  on  earth. 
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The  parliament  has  pafs'd  a  cruel  a6t, 
Which  makes  him  guilty  of  high  treafon. 
MARGARET. 

Well, 
Go  on,  and  fay  the  king  has  giv'n  affent. 

ROPER. 

He  has — he  urg'd  it — and  be  thou  but  brave, 
I'll  tell  thee  more. 

MARGARET. 

Ay,  tell  me  all  you  know. 
I'll  hear  it  all  with  patience. 
ROPER. 

The  vex'd  king, 

Provok'd  by  Anne,  is  thirfty  for  his  blood, 
And  is  in  heart  determin'd  he  mail  die. 

MARGARET. 

Come  with  me.     I  will  once  again  implore 
A  pafiage  to  him,  fall  upon  my  knees, 
And  earneftly  befeech  him  to  obey. 

ROPER. 
Love,  'tis  too  late. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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MARGARET. 

What,  is  he  dead  ? 

ROPER. 

Dead?  No. 
MARGARET. 

Then  I  will  fee  him.     I  will  feek  again 
The  gen'rous  fecretary,  pray  his  leave 
To  be  admitted  once  more  to  his  fight  j 
And  if  his  ear  is  deaf,  and  I  fpeed  not, 
I'll  make  my  prayer  to  the  king  himfelf. 

ROPER. 

Stay,  flay,  I  have  not  told  thee  all.     Attend. 
Thy  father  is  this  moment  on  his  trial. 
I  met  the  officers  who  went  to  fetch  him. 

MARGARET. 
Go  then,  and  learn  his  fate.     I'll  go  myfelf. 

ROPER. 

Be  patient,  gentle  heart.     We  mail  know  all 
Too  foon.     Bonvife  is  there.     The  fight  of  us 
May  damp  his  fortitude,  and  make  him  faint 
Under  the  labour  of  defence.     Be  patient. 
Let  us  prepare  to  hear  the  worft  we  may, 
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And  bear  it  bravely. 

MARGARET. 

What !  {hall  I  Hand  here 
While  my  poor  father  ftruggles  at  the  bar, 
Sick  with  confinement  ?  No,  I  will  be  there. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  changes  to  a  Street. 

Re-enter  ROPER  and  MARGARET. 

ROPER. 

My  love,  confider.     We  have  far  to  walk. 
Your  ftrength  will  fail  you.     Let  us  turn  again. 
You  are  already  heated,  and  appear 
Wild  and  diftraaed.     Let  us  reft  awhile. 
Bonvife  is  coming,  and  will  tell  us  all. 

(Enter  BONVISE.) 
Now,  Sir,  how  does  he  ? 

MARGARET. 

Tell  me  fpeedily. 

Lives  he,  or  muft  he  die  ?  Say  that  he  lives  j 
And  yet  I  know  he  would  not  take  the  oaths. 
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BONVISE. 

Nor  has  he. 

MARGARET. 
Then  he  dies.  Come,  fpeak  the  truth, 

BONVISE. 

Nor  let  it  grieve  thy  heart.     There  was  no  hope. 
He  is  condemn'd. 

MARGARET. 

And  is  there  no  efcape  ? 
Is  there  no  mercy,  think  you,  in  the  king  ? 
He  us'd  to  love  him. 

BONVISE. 

I  will  not  deceive  you  : 
1  think  his  execution  is  determin'd. 

MARGARET. 
Oh  !  unrelenting  tyrant. 

BONVISE. 

Softly,  foftly. 

Remember  we  are  fpeak  ing  in  the  ilreet,  * 
Where  ev  ry  door  and  window  has  an  ear. 
Be  patient  and  withdraw.     Your  lather  comes, 
Returning  from  his  trial  to  the  Tower. 
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Avoid  him,  for  the  fudden  fight  of  you 
May  ruffle  and  diiturb  his  conftant  mind, 
Which  feems  more  placid  than  the  fummer  Iky, 
When  not  a  vapour  clouds  it. 

MARGARET. 

No,  I  will— 

I  will  behold  him.     Which  way  is  he  led  ? 
I'll  once  more  fee  him,  and  obtain  his  bleffing. 

BONVISE. 

Lo  !  where  he  comes,  preceded  by  the  axe. 
There  is  a  crowd  and  officers  about  him, 
'Twill  be  impoflible  to  again  accefs. 
Diftrefs  him  not.     You  will  be  crufh'd  and  hurt, 
Perhaps  ill-us'd  and  angrily  repuls'd. 

MARGARET. 

Stand  by,  ftand  by.     I  will  not  move  a  pace. 
Enter  SIR  THOMAS  guarded,  and  with  a  compofed  coun 
tenance.     As  foon  as  be  fees  bis  daughter,  be  paufes, 
and  looks  compaflionately  upon  her.     She  burjls  into 
tears,  makes  her  way  through  the  crowd,  and,  throwing 
ber  arms  about  bis  neck,  exclaims, 
My  father  !  O  my  father  ! 
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Tie  guard  interfere.     SIR  THOMAS  fpeaks. 

Touch  her  not ; 
She  is  my  daughter. 

SIR  TnowAsJbeds  tears,  and  they  endeavour  to  part  them. 
SIR  THOMAS. 

Ay,  take  me  away. 

God  blefs  thee,  my  good  child.  Come,  lead  me  hence. 
My  worthy  friends,  take  care  of  that  poor  woman. 

\Exeunt  fever  al  ^ujays. 

SCENE  changes  to  a  room  in  BON  VISE'S  Houfe. 
Enter  BON  VISE  with  a  Servant. 

BONVISE. 

A  letter  from  Sir  Thomas  !  Let  me  fee. 

Ha  !  how  !  to-day  !  within  the  hour  !  at  nine  ! 

Send  Roper  hither.     This  adult'rous  king 

Is  greedy  for  his  blood.     I  never  heard 

Of  hafte  fo  unbecoming.     Tis  the  fpite 

Of  Bullen  urges  him,  and  go  he  muft. 

(Enter  ROPER.) 
O  Sir,  fad  news !  Sir  Thomas  dies  to-day. 
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ROPER. 
To-day,  Sir  ? 

BONVISE. 

Yes  to-day.     Approach  and  hear, 
I  have  a  letter  from  him.     Come  this  way. 
I'll  read  it  to  you,  and  I'll  read  it  foftly, 
Left  your  wife  overhear. 

ROPER. 

Read  it  aloud. 

She's  gone  by  my  perfuafion  to  her  chamber, 
And  Lady  More  is  with  her. 

BONVISE  reads. 

"  Worthy  Sir, 

"  Sir  Thdmas  Pope  has  been  this  morning  with  me, 
"  And  brings  me  news  that  I  muft  die  to-day — 
"  Within  the  hour — at  nine." 
ROPER. 

Within  the  hour ! 

At  nine  too  !  Then  he  fuffers  now.     Hark,  hark. 
My  ear  deceives  me,  or  I  hear  the  chimes. 
Liften  and  count  the  clock — fix — fev'n — eight — nine. 
That  monfter  Bullen  has  obtain'd  her  wifli, 
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And  my  poor  pining  wife  will  die  for  grief. 

BONVISE. 
Hum,  hufh. 

ROPER. 

I'll  take  her  inltantly  away  : 
She  fhall  not  hear  her  father  is  no  more. 

BONVISE. 

She  muft,  me  mall.     It  is  his  own  requeft 
She  may  attend  him  to  the  grave.     Come,  come. 
Think  of  fome  gentle  method  to  reveal  it. 
Hear  the  remainder  of  her  father's  letter. 
"  I  pray'd  my  daughter  Marg'ret  might  be  prefent 
"  At  my  interment,  and  my  pray'r  was  heard. 
"  My  wife  and  children  may  all  follow  me, 
"  And  I  entreat  them  not  to  be  o'ercome 
"  By  unavailing  forrow.     I  am  happy. 
<{  Tell  my  good  daughter  Marg'ret,  I  am  pleas'd 
"  To  recoiled  the  fweet  regard  me  mew'd  me 
"  At  our  laft  interview.     We  meet  again, 
"  Not  many  fummers  hence,  where  gates  and  walls 
"  Shall  no  more  fever  us.     The  handkerchief 
"  I  gave  Sir  Thomas  Pope  is  for  Cecilia, 
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"  The  pi&ure  for  Eliza,  to  be  kept 
"  As  poor  memorials  of  their  father's  love. 
fr  My  bleffing  to  them  all.     To  thee,  my  friend, 
"  I  give  my  warmeft  thanks  for  all  thy  kindnefs. 
"  Few  are  the  men  who  feed  a  duteous  child, 
"  As  thou  haft  fed  and  benefited  me, 
"  Since  want  o'ertook  me,  and  I  came  to  pine 
f{  Here  in  a  grated  prifon.     Love  my  children." 
I  will,  I  will.     Marg'ret  mall  with  me, 
And  I  will  be  her  father.     Ha  !   who  comes  > 
1  Dancy  and  Heron. 

(Enter  DANCY  and  HERON.) 

My  good  friends,  fad  news. 
Are  you  appriz'd  that  at  this  very  moment 
Sir  Thomas  may  be  kneeling  at  the  block  ? 

HERON. 

He  is  in  heav'n.     We  met  Sir  Thomas  Pope, 
Who  faw  him  die.     And  it  reviv'd  us  much, 
To  hear  he  bore  his  fentence  with  a  heart 
So  patient  and  heroic.     Undifturb'd 
At  the  grim  apparatus  of  the  fcaffold, 
He  mounted  cheerfully,  and  met  his  end 
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With  fuch  compofure  as  the  peaceful  mind 
Brings  ever  to  its  duty. 

BONVISE. 

Still  the  fame 

In  life's  moft  arduous  hour*    I  never  faw 
A  face  more  cheerful  at  a  wedding  feaft-, 
Than  his  when  he  appear'd  upon  his  trial. 
Yet  was  he  feeble,  and  came  flowly  forth, 
Leaning  upon  his  flaff.     His  cheek  was  pale, 
And  underneath  it  feem'd  to  harbour  pain 
Not  quite  conceal' d.     He  was  allow'd  a  chair, 
And,  after  he  was  feated,  figh'd.     But  thefe 
Were  all  the  marks  he  fhew'd  of  difcontent, 
Diftrefs,  or  licknefs.     E'en  the  dreadful  fentence, 
Which  fill'd  with  horror  ev'ry  face  befide, 
Mov'd  not  the  cheerful  conflancy  of  his. 
How  does  Cecilia,  Sir  ? 

HERON. 

I  cannot  fay. 

Well,  I  believe.  But  her  good  father's  fate 
So  much  afflicts  her,  that  fhe  never  fpeaks ; 
And,  when  I  queftion  her  of  her  own  health. 
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Anfwers  me  only  with  a  look  of  thanks, 
From  eyes  that  ever  fwim  with  filent  grief. 

BONVISE. 
And  how  does  poor  Eliza  ? 

DANCY. 

Sad  indeed. 

She  never  ceafes  to  lament  and  figh 
By  night  or  day. 

HERON. 

They  will  be  both  in  town 
This  afternoon,  to  follow  to  the  grave 
Their  injur'd  father,  and  condole  his  lofs 
With  Marg'ret.     Is  me  well  ?  How  does  me,  Sir  ? 

ROPER. 

Approach  and  fee.     Soon  as  your  wives  arrive, 
She  mail  have  notice  of  her  father's  death. 
May  me  furvive  it. 

BONVISE. 

Let  it  be  convey 'd 

By  diftant  hints,  and  our  own  fad  deportment. 
She  has  a  tender  heart,  and  freely  grieves 
For  forrows  not  her  own.     1  hope  her  fitters 
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Intend  to  feek  her  at  my  houfe. 
HERON. 

They  do,  Sir. 
BONVISE. 

They  (hall  be  welcome.     With  an  honeft  heart 
I  lov'd  their  father,  and  mall  ftill  love  them. 
Whatever  ills  purfue  them,  bring  them  hither, 
And  here  they  mall  experience  a  warm  friend, 
Happy  to  ferve  them  in  the  hour  of  need. 
Live  with  me,  if  you  pleafe.    I  have  enough, 
And  know  not  how  I  could  beftow  it  better, 
Or  more  to  my  own  pleafure,  than  to  feed 
And  keep  for  life  the  children  of  my  friend. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 
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I. 

VERSES  OCCASIONED  BY  AN  ACCIDENT. 

IT  chanc'd,  her  gay  triumph  to  check, 
As  Amanda  was  dancing  with  grace, 
\  The  chain  that  encompafs'd  her  neck 
Came  afunder,  and  fell  from  its  place. 

Be  it  mine,  faid  the  youth  at  her  fide, 
To  entrammel  a  heart  that  would  ftray. 

It  lliall  reft  where  it  is,  me  replied, 
Left  my  own  mould  be  pilfer'd  away. 

Ay,  bind  it,  he  anfwer'd  with  zeal, 

O  for  charity  give  it  a  chain ; 
For  none  that  has  power  to  fteal 

Will  have  virtue  enough  to  refrain. 
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II. 
THE  AUTHOR'S  ADDRESS  TO  HIS 

FATHER. 

DEPARTED  foul,  whofe  fudden  calm  deceafe 
Came  in  the  moment  when  thy  joyous  heart 
Welcom'd  the  birth-hour  of  thy  lateft  born — 
Thou  at  whofe  feet  a  care-devoted  child 
I  flood  unconfcious  in  the  hour  of  death, 
And  faw  thy  eyelid  clofe,  nor  deem'd  it  aught 
Save  the  fweet  fymptom  of  returning  ileep — 
Kind  parent,  whofe  indulgence  yet  my  foul 
Fondly  remembers,  and  thy  name  reveres— 
If  in  the  manfions  where  thy  fpirit  dwells 
Inhabits  fweet  remembrance  of  thy  own, 
Know  they  are  happy,  and  thy  virtues  hail 
With  never-ceaiing  pride  and  filial  joy. 
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III. 
VERSES  TO  AMANDA. 

.F  Prometheus,  my  charmer,  complain'd 

Of  the  rigorous  juftice  of  Jove, 
And  to  Caucafus  ever  was  chain'd, 
When  he  Hole  only  fire  from  above  j 

Shalt  thou  Tcape  the  Thunderer's  blow, 

And  thy  infinite  theft  be  forgiven, 
Who  haft  plundered  all  nature  below, 

Who  haft  ftol'n  all  the  beauties  of  heaven  ? 

O  no,  thou  no  longer  (halt  ftray  *-' 

From  the  fetters  of  punifhment  free ; 
'Mighty  Jove  the  vaft  wrong  fhall  repay, 
And  chain  thee  for  ever — to  me. 
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IV. 
CANZONET  I. 

\VHEN  the  grey  witch  of  former  days 
Prefum'd  to  exercife  her  fpell, 

She  made  her  exit  in  a  blaze, 

And  he  that  was  bewitch'd  was  well. 

But  now,  fince  more  angelic  fhapes 
At  incantation  take  their  turn, 

The  beauteous  forcerefs  efcapes, 

And  he  that  is  bewitch'd  muft  burn. 

So  am  I  doom'd  in  fpite  of  aid 
To  languifh  in  the  midft  of  flame, 

Faft-ftak'd  by  yon  enchanting  maid, 
Who  charms  me  with  her  very  name. 

Bewitching  beauty,  ah,  reftrain 
The  pow'rful  magic  of  thine  eye, 
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Beftow  a  fmile  upon  my  pain, 
And  fet  me  free,  or  let  me  die. 

Roufe  thy  difpleafure.     Let  defpair 

With  his  keen  arrow  pierce  my  fide, 
Or  give  me  eafe,  which  mint  be  there, 

Where  heav'n,  and  love,  and  thou  refide. 


V. 
THE  MIDNIGHT  INVOCATION. 

±E  fairies  who  float  on  the  breeze, 
And  in  bloffoms  delight  to  repofe, 

.Or  regale  with  convenience  and  eafe 
In  the  mofs-cover'd  bud  of  the  rofe. 

Ye  elves  who  in  acorn-cups  dwell, 

Sleeping  faft  through  the  fervours  of  noon, 

And  rejoice  round  the  hyacinth's  bell 

To  dance  down  the  pale  day  of  the  moon. 
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Lay  afide  ev'ry  fport  ye  purfue 

On  the  mountain  or  dew-befprent  green, 
And  your  gay  fummer  habits  renew, 

To  come  hither  and  wait  on  your  Queen. 

Make  ye  hafte  at  the  dead  of  the  night 
From  her  chamber  to  fteal  her  away, 

Oh  make  hafte,  and  again  to  my  fight 
My  divine  little  charmer  convey. 

Your  moft  eafy  of  chariots  prepare, 

One  whofe  wheels  are  on  thiftledown  borne, 
And  conduct  her  aileep  thro1  the  air 

Softly  fmiling  as  rofy-cheek'd  morn. 

Deck  her  couch  with  the  bloffoms  of  fpring. 
Round  about  her  fweet  elfences  fhed, 

And  fufpend  the  grey  butterfly's  wing 
For  a  canopy  over  her  head. 

In  the  lap  of  fweet  (lumber  and  eafe 
On  the  plumes  of  the  moth  let  her  lie, 
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And  her  cheek  curtain  clofe  from  the  breeze 
With  the  web  of  the  foe  to  the  fly. 

And,  fince  flumber  and  mulic  agree, 
Gentle  harmonies  round  her  be  heard, 

The  foft  flutes  of  the  gnat  and  the  bee, 
And  the  hum  of  the  dew-lipping  bird. 

At  my  door  when  your  myriads  alight, 

Let  no  footftep  difquiet  her  peace  $ 
Come  ye  down  like  the  fnow  in  the  night, 

Soft  and  ftill  as  the  dew  on  the  fleece. 

And  if,  wak'd,  from  yon  intricate  thorn 
The  fweet  linnet  mould  warble  his  lay, 

Bid  him  hum,  for  it  is  not  the  morn, 
He  has  long  to  repofe  before  day. 

Airy  charmer,  who  thus  to  my  fight, 

Cloth 'd  in  fancy's  bewitching  attire, 
Comeft  ever  by  day  and  by  night, 

While  I  gaze  and  too  fondly  admire  ; 
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Lift  thine  eye  and  my  paffion  approve, 
For  I  own,  and  conceal  it  no  more, 

Thou  alone  art  the  fairy  I  love, 
Thou  alone  art  the  fylph  I  adore. 

Yet,  alas  !  lince  to  thefe  longing  arms 
Thy  attractions  thou  wilt  not  refign, 

Slumber  on  while  I  dote  on  thy  charms, 
And  applaud  what  muft  never  be  mine. 

Ah  !  the  Fates,  gentle  Waller,  defign'd 
That  our  lots  mould  in  one  thing  agree  j 

Thou  waft  won  by  a  maiden  unkind, 
And  a  maiden  unkind  has  won  me. 

Thou  didft  love,  and  ftill  me  could  refufe, 
Sweet  encouragement  never  was  thine, 

Saccharifla  could  laugh  at  thy  mufe, 
Annabella  is  heedlefs  of  mine. 
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VI. 
TO  A  LADY, 

WHO,  UPON  RECEIVING  A  FLOWER,  OBSERVED 

THAT  NATURE  COULD  NOT  HAVE  MADE 

IT  MORE  PERFECT. 

COULD  Nature  do  no  more  for  this  fair  flower  ? 

Aflert  it  not,  fair  maid — it  is  not  true  ; 
To  make  a  fairer  {he  had  furely  power, 

Who  made  a  fairer  when  (he  modell'd  you  *. 


VII. 
CANZONET  II. 

IN  my  bofom  contentment  lhall  reign, 
And  delpair  mall  torment  me  no  more, 

I  have  feen  my  lov'd  fair  one  again, 
And  me  came  with  a  fmile  to  my  door. 

*  For  the  thought  of  this  little  piece,  and  one  of  the  lines, 
the  Author  confeflfes  himfelf  to  have  been  indebted  to  an  inge 
nious  friend. 
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I  have  feen  her,  tho'  tranfient  her  flay, 
Tho'  time  would  not  loiter  and  wait, 

And  the  Ihow'r  has  not  yet  waih'd  away 
The  fmall  print  of  her  foot  at  my  gate. 

Rapid  day,  the  ftrong  reafon  explain 

Why  thy  fleeds  were  fo  quick  to  be  gone, 

To  remove  my  fweet  angel  again, 
And  to  leave  me  to  linger  alone. 

Come  again,  and,  to  merit  my  praife, 
Travel  flow  thro'  the  regions  above, 

And  I'll  give  thee  the  gratefuleft  lays, 
Which  can  flow  from  the  bofom  of  lore. 

i  »'  '  'f 

O  return,  and,  to  win  my  good  will, 
When  I  fee  her  approach  from  afar, 

Turn  thy  fteeds  with  their  heads  to  a  hill, 
And  lock  fall  ev'ry  wheel  of  thy  car. 
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VIII. 
LINES  INSERTED  IN  A  POCKET-BOOK. 

GO,  little  book,  I  charge  thee  poft  away  > 
To  the  fair  hand  of  her  I  love  depart, 

And  in  foft  numbers  to  her  eye  convey 
The  ftill  confeffion  of  a  wounded  heart. 

Whifper  the  hopelefs  paffion  in  her  ear, 
Which  thy  fad  matter  can  no  longer  hide, 

And  fay  not  Littleton  was  more  fmcere 
When  at  his  Lucy's  grave  he  fondly  ligh'd. 

Go,  and  return  not,  but  from  day  to  day 
Plead  for  affection  till  her  heart  approve ; 

Go,  and  return  not,  but  for  ever  Hay, 
The  facred  pledge  of  unforbidden  love. 

For  know,  if  to  this  hand  thefe  leaves  return, 
And  to  this  heart  unwelcome  tidings  bear, 

Thou  mult  a  flame-devoted  victim  burn 
Upon  the  kindled  altar  of  defpair. 
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But  if  thou  flay,  and  her  propitious  eye 
Delight  to  read  my  undiflembling  line, 

Thy  precious  memory  mall  never  die, 
But  live  eternal  as  her  love  and  mine. 


IX. 
ADDRESS  TO  THE  MOON. 

REPLENISH!)  moon,  whofe  unobftrufted  beam 
Once  more  upon  the  windows  of  my  cot 
Shines  with  fuch  fweet  indulgence,  welcome  ftill. 
I  bid  thee  welcome  with  a  cheerful  heart, 
Which  loves  thy  gentle  mitigated  ray, 
And  the  fweet  fmile  of  mute  benevolence 
Which  glows  upon  thy  brow — whether  thy  orb 
Rile  in  the  tranquil  hour,  and  climb  in  peace 
The  azure  concave  of  unclouded  heav'n, 
Or  leave  its  couch  to  crofs  a  ftormy  Iky, 
And  poft  triumphantly  from  cloud  to  cloud — 
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Or  whether  thy  pure  beam  fhed  fecond  day 
Upon  a  frofty  fcene  of  hills  and  dales 
Cover'd  with  winter's  fnow,  or  dimly  rife 
From  autumn's  purple  eaft  with  afpect  ftreak'd, 
Tawny,  and  flowly  bright' ning,  as  fubfides 
The  ray  of  mellow  ev'ning  in  the  weft — 
Yes,  I  ftill  love  thee,  and  thy  riling  hail 
With  all  the  little  mufic  which  the  lyre 
Struck  by  my  hand  can  utter. 

Yet,  fair  moon, 

Much  as  I  love  thee,  let  me  wiih  thee  gone. 
Empty  thy  golden  globe.     Reverie  thy  horns, 
Swiftly  renewing  till  thy  ample  orb 
Once  more  arrive  at  her  full-lumin'd  hour. 
For  know,  unwearied  emprefs  of  the  night, 
Soon  as  thy  lamp  induftrious  mall  have  run 
Its  phafy  circuit  round  the  tardy  earth, 
So  foon  I  meet  the  fair  one  I  adore, 
My  promife-bound  companion  in  the  dance. 
Then,  cheerful  orb,  I  mail  not  look  on  thee. 
Fair  as  thou  art,  a  fairer  fi.il!  than  tliou 
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Will  all  my  tendance  win.     Sweet  is  thy  fmile, 
But  fweeter  her's.    For  as  thy  beauteous  light 
O'ercomes  the  feebler  glories  of  the  fky, 
So  will  her  fair  appearance  thy  poor  ray 
With  eafe  fubdue,  and  make  it  pale  and  faint 
As  at  the  dawn  of  all-eclipfing  day. 


X. 
CANZONET  III. 

WHEN  the  maid  that  potteries  my  heart 
Was  content  at  my  manfion  to  rtay, 

Rapid  time  was  in  halte  to  depart, 
And  the  moments  fled  laughing  away. 

But  now  fince  I  fee  her  not  near, 
And  to  feek  her  is  not  in  my  pow'r, 

Ev'ry  day  is  as  long  as  a  year, 

Ev'ry  moment  as  flow  as  an  hour. 
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Tardy  time,  thy  fleet  pinions  repair, 
To  be  fwifter  than  ever  was  known  j 

Let  the  hours  while  I  wait  for  my  fair 
Dance  away  upon  fandals  of  down. 

But  when,  her  gay  fellows  among, 
At  my  door  my  fweet  angel  appears, 

Bid  the  moments  fleal  ibftly  along, 
And  lengthen  the  days  into  years. 


XI. 
ADDRESS  TO  HAPPINESS. 

O  HAPPINESS,  thou  puny  fhort-liv'd  plant, 
Whofe  tender  branch  this  world's  inclement  Iky 
But  ill  endures,  and  bears  abundant  bloom 
In  the  pacific  clime  of  Heaven  alone, 
Let  me  thy  tranfient  beauty  ftrive  to  rear, 
Not  without  hope,  uncertain  as  thou  art. 
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That  thy  fweet  bloflbm  mall  at  length  be  mine. 

I'll  give  thee  fhelter  from  all  winds  that  blow, 

Diffufe  eternal  fummer  round  thy  head, 

And  fatisfy  thy  root  with  gentle  drops, 

Warm  as  the  dew  the  tender  mother  fheds 

Upon  her  drooping  child.     And  in  return 

Do  thou,  fweet  ftranger,  to  my  longing  eye 

At  lead  one  bloflbm  leifurely  unfold, 

To  be  tranfported,  when  occalion  fmiles, 

Into  the  bofom  of  the  maid  I  love. 

There  to  abide,  perchance,  fhall  pleafe  thee  well, 

For  'tis  a  manfion  like  thy  native  feat, 

The  fair  abode  of  innocence  and  truth. 

Be  it  thy  home,  and  fatisfy  mankind 

That  happinefs  can  flourifh  here  below, 

And  is  not  always  like  the  cereus'  bloom, 

Alive  at  night,  and  withered  ere  the  morn. 
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XII. 
CANZONET  IV. 

CAN  aught  be  more  fair  to  the  eye 

Than  the  bluih  of  the  maidenly  year  ? 
Can  aught  with  the  orchard-bloom  vie, 

When  in  May  its  fweet  bloflbms  appear  ? 
Can  aught  like  the  eglantine  pleafe, 

Or  the  rofe  budding  ?  Tell  me,  what  can  ? 
O  thrice  more  attracting  than  thefe 

Is  the  cheek  of  my  fweet  little  Anne. 

What  can  charm  like  the  fpring  of  the  field, 

When  it  trickles  tranfparently  by  ? 
Or  what  fweeter  pleafure  can  yield, 

Than  to  look  on  the  gems  of  the  Iky  ? 
What  can  win  like  the  tremulous  dew 

Which  the  Zephyrs  on  goifamer  fan  ? 
O  thrice  more  enchanting  to  view 

Is  the  eye  of  my  fweet  little  Anne. 
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Can  aught  like  the  morning  delight, 

When  it  dawns  toward  peaceable  day  ? 
Or  bewitch  like  the  planet  of  night, 

When  fhe  deals  in  good  humour  away  ? 
Is  there  aught  like  the  fweetnefs  of  eve, 

When,  ferene  as  when  nature  began, 
The  foft  fun  takes  his  mellow  laft  leave  ? 

Yes,  the  fmile  of  my  fweet  little  Anne. 

Can  aught  more  delicious  be  nam'd 

Than  the  exquifite  fruit  of  the  pine  ? 
More  inviting  can  aught  be  proclaim' d 

Than  the  elegant  bunch  of  the  vine  ? 
Is  there  aught  can  in  flavour  exceed 

Ev'ry  beverage  precious  to  man  ? 
O  yes,  thefe  are  taftelefs  indeed 

To  the  kifs  of  my  fweet  little  Anne. 

Thrice  more  than  the  fun-fetting  hour, 
Or  the  dawn  of  the  morning,  benign, 

More  delightful  than  fpring's  fweeteft  flow'r, 
Or  the  mirth-making  juice  of  the  vine, 
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More  ferene  than  the  gems  of  the  iky, 

And  more  foft  than  the  down  of  the  fwan, 

Is  the  cheek,  is  the  lip,  is  the  eye, 
Is  the  fmile,  of  my  fweet  little  Anne. 


XIII. 
SECOND  ADDRESS  TO  THE  MOON. 

MOON  that  fo  fairly  rifeft  from  the  crown 
Of  yon  high  oak,  and  waft  fo  fondly  pray'd 
To  fill  thy  orb  with  light,  ah  me  !  how  cold, 
How  little  welcome  is  thy  cheerlefs  beam  ! 
Methought  it  would  have  found  me  full  of  hope, 
And  at  the  fide  of  one  whofe  winning  fmiles 
My  foul  devoutly  honours.     But  it  comes 
To  fee  me  languifhing  in  difcontent, 
To  fee  me  pining  with  a  brimful  eye, 
Soliciting  in  vain  the  buried  dart 
Which  fefters  in  my  bofom.     Gentle  moon, 
How  did  I  blame  thee  that  thy  phafy  lamp 
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So  tardily  increas'd  !    For  now  methought 

I  fhould  again  my  charmer's  eye  engage, 

And  touch  the  hand  which  her  own  welcome  word, 

Her  own  fpontaneous  promife  had  decreed 

Should  at  this  moment  have  been  link'd  in  mine, 

O  happinefs,  thou  fair  delulive  flower, 
How  painfully  had  I  thy  puny  bud 
Taught  to  unfold  its  flow  reluctant  leaf! 
How  had  I  cheriih'd  thee,  with  little  doubt 
Ere  this  thy  grateful  bloffom  would  have  grae'd 
The  glowing  bofom  of  rewarded  love  J 
But  ah  !  a  cruel  worm  has  kill'd  my  hopes, 
Nor  can  I  decorate  a  wounded  heart 
With  that  fweet  bloirom  which  it  furely  needs. 
An  exile  let  me  wander,  far  from  hope, 
Far  from  the  haven  of  content  and  eafe, 
Far  from  that  Paradife  my  doting  heart 
Fondly  fuppos'd  its  own.     Such  was  the  pain 
Defponding  Adam  felt  when  from  his  hand 
The  gracious  Angel  parted,  and  he  faw 
Before  him  barren  earth's  unbounded  plain, 
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Behind  him  God's  high-blazing  fiery  fword. 
Such  anguifh  felt  he  when  the  golden  gate 
Clos'd  on  the  blooming  garden,  which  his  hand 
Had  with  affe&ion  nurtur'd.     And  fuch  too 
Were  the  few  natural  drops  he  Ihed  apart, 
And  wip'd  them  foon.     So  did  he  overlook 
And  bury  in  her  tears  the  bitter  fmart 
Eve's  indifcretion  rais'd,  concealing  half 
And  all  forgiving  the  vaft  woe  he  felt. 

Poor  difcontented  heart !  when  lhalt  thou  tafte 
Of  the  pure  fpring  of  happinefs  again  ! 
Wide  is  the  moon  from  the  life-ihedding  fun, 
Wide  are  the  fpangled  heavens  from  the  earth, 
Wide  is  the  eaft  from  the  day-drowning  weft  3 
Yet  are  not  all  thefe  diftances  fo  wide 
As  the  wide  diftance  between  thee  and  peace. 
Thou  reftlefs  tenant  of  an  aching  breafl, 
Why  doft  thou  labour  at  the  forge  of  life 
With  fuch  impetuous  ftroke  ?     Tis  not  difeafe 
Which  comes  thy  little  kingdom  to  diiturb  : 
'Tis  not  the  fever  which  alarms  my  bloocj, 
02 
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Or  brain  delirious,  which  in  ugly  dream 
Sees  bony  death  with  his  potential  bar 
Heaving  the  lid  of  the  unwholefome  vault, 
To  give  my  relics  room.     No,  'tis  the  lofs 
Of  only  one  fweet  jewel  dearly  priz'd, 
Whofe  abfence  may  be  fome  day  not  perceiv'd, 
Tho'  never  recompens'd.     Then  be  at  eafej 
The  darkeft  night  is  follow'd  by  a  dawn  j 
The  gloomieft  cavern  has  a  diftant  mouth, 
Which  opens  to  the  fun.     Anguifti  and  pain 
Are  changeable  and  waning  as  the  moon. 
The  weeping  mother  of  an  only  child 
Can  place  him  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
And  feel  content  again.     His  blooming  bride 
The  hufband  buries,  and  forgets  his  lofs. 
Then  may  thy  quick  tumultuous  throb  be  ftiU'd 
By  the  flow  lapfe  of  moments,  months,  and  years. 
Be  patient  then,  and  let  my  wakeful  eye 
Meet  its  accuftom'd  (lumbers.     One  pang  more 
Shall  be  allow'd  thee,  when  the  die  is  caft, 
And  (he's  for  ever  and  for  ever  gone. 
Then  to  thy  peace  return,  nor  wafte  a  figh, 
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Convinc'd  that  Heaven  in  the  cup  of  life 
Mingles  prevention  for  the  good  of  man. 


XIV. 
TO  A  LADY, 

WHO  DREW  THE  PINS  FROM  HER  BONNET  IN  A 
THUNDER-STORM. 

CEASE,  Eliza,  thy  locks  to  defpoil, 

Nor  remove  the  bright  fteel  from  thy  hair  j 

For  fruitlefs  and  fond  is  the  toil, 
Since  nature  has  made  thee  fo  fair. 

While  the  rofe  on  thy  cheek  mail  remain, 
And  thine  eye  fo  bewitchingly  mine, 

Thy  endeavour  muft  ftill  be  in  vain, 
For  attraction  will  always  be  thine. 
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XV. 
ADDRESS  TO  CRITICISM. 

SlSTER  of  Nature,  lovely  Criticifm, 
Whofe  friendly,  exquifite,  judicious  touch 
Softens  the  blaze  of  genius,  and  the  work 
Of  every  mufe  improves ;  ingenious  maid, 
Deem  not  I  flmn  thee  with  a  fcornful  eye. 
Come  to  my  fide,  and  look  upon  my  work  : 
Be  feated  by  me.     Ruminate  my  page ; 
And  while  my  hand  is  loop'd  about  thy  wailt, 
And  my  reclining  head  in  thoughtful  eafe 
Repofes  on  thy  Ihoulder,  mark  my  faults. 
Point  to  the  line  which  my  impatient  pen 
Has  hafiily  difmifs'd,  and  blot  the  word 
Which  gives  offence  to  decency  or  truth. 
I  feel  and  own  that  I  have  much  to  mend. 
Reprove  me,  and  advife  me.     Thy  rebuke 
Is  ever  tender,  and  fo  mix'd  with  love, 
'Tis  but  a  precious  medicine  difguis'd, 
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Which  charms  the  palate,  and  reftores  the  man. 
Such  is  thy  cenfure,  Cowper,  whom  my  mufe 
Dares  to  believe,  nor  fcruples  to  pronounce 
The  faireft  critic,  and  the  fweeteft  bard. 
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